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USINESS MEN IN THE ROLE OF 
PEDAGOGS . 


Ir you Hap stepped into the 
Spacious auditorium on the tenth floor 
£ the home of the Curtis Publishing 
Company in Philadelphia week before 
ast you might have thought it strange 
that such a place had been chosen for 
a conference of school teachers. You 
would soon have discovered, however, 
that here was a new type of school 
eacher, that both speakers and audience 
were for the greater part business men 
who had come together to discuss meth- 
ods of educating their employes. 

_ The National Association of Corpo- 
tation Schools was holding its second 
annual convention. Its members, repre- 
senting fifty-two business concerns, had 
put aside the technics of shop and store 
and were exchanging experiences in the 
a of salesmen, mechanics, office 
workers, accountants, draughtsmen and 
the like. 

_ The constitution of this association de- 
clares that its object is to “aid corpora- 
i in the-éducational work of their 
employes.” More than once during the 
four days’ discussions it was made evi- 
dent, however, that many members are 
anxious to go beyond that. They want 
to reach out and modify established edu- 
cational institutions. Again and again 
ers urged those present to go back 
© their own towns and use their influ- 
to make the public school what bus- 
iness men think it ought to be. 
Some of the criticisms business men 
have to make of the public school were 
elicited recently by the association. 
Fifty-one member corporations were 
sked whether, from their experience 
with new employes coming directly from 
school, they found public school train- 
ing adequate. Of the thirty-four who 
wered, twenty-seven said no, five 
ave a qualified yes, and two an un- 
qualified yes. 

_ Asked to list the particulars in which 
Such training is lacking, they replied: 
ding, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
g, punctuation, concentration, ap- 
on, definite knowledge, accuracy, 
ledge of commercial needs, ability 
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to converse properly, courtesy, articula- 
tion of speech, initiative, discipline, co- 
ordination of theoretical and practical, 
training in exact habits, ability to follow 
directions, general information, thor- 
oughness, analytical and reasoning abil- 
ity, and postal regulations. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, advertising man- 
ager of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, voiced what appeared to be 
the prevailing opinion when he said that 
what business concerns want is youths 
who can be taught readily the peculiari- 
ties of the business they enter, but who 
do not have to be further trained in the 
essentials of a general education. There 
was no expectation at the convention 
that corporations can escape all educa- 
tional burden with respect to their em- 
ployes. It was taken for granted that 
the corporation school has come to stay, 
that it is as necessary an instrument to 
industrial efficiency today as the appren- 
tice course was one hundred years ago. 

Indeed, a corporation school, in the 
minds of those who attended the con- 
vention, is the logical descendent of the 
old apprentice: course. The latter was 
a means afforded by industry itself for 
passing a young man or woman through 
all the operations of a trade. But the 
coming of big corporations and the sub- 
division of labor, it was declared, left 
no place to learn a trade. 

Representatives of railroads, of manu- 
factories, of mercantile houses recount- 
ed their pedagogical experiences, dis- 
cussing the value of classes for particu- 
lar kinds of employes, such as salesmen 
and office workers, debating the question 
of compulsory courses, and outlining 
their class-room methods. The General 
Electric Company, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Packard Motor Car 
Company, New York Edison Company, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway, and the Yale and 
Towne Lock Company are some of the 
corporations which have established the 
kind of schools the association is seeking 
to spread. 

A resolution was adopted urging the 
members of the association to support 
the continuation school movement. 
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MALL LOAN BANKS FOR BUSI- 
NESS, NOT PHILANTHROPY 


WHEN THE Industrial Finance 
Corporation was formally organized a 
fortnight ago, not only were important 
changes made in its board of directors 
and financial backers, but instead of be- 
ing described as a union of business and 
philanthropy it was admitted to be a 
purely business venture. It was added, 
however, that it might have important 
“sociological results.” 

This corporation is chartered to con- 
duct a chain of “Morris plan” banks in 
various cities of the United States for 
the purpose of loaning money to wage- 
earners and other persons of small 
means. The promoters claim that the 
only security demanded is sound char- 
acter and look upon the “Morris plan” 
banks as effective weapons against the 
loan shark. 

Elgin R. L. Gould, president of the 
City and Suburban Homes Company of 
New York, has withdrawn from the 
board of directors of the corporation and 
with him have gone most of the men 
who furnished money and moral support 
at his instance. Among those retiring 
are Andrew Carnegie, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Vincent Astor, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, W. D. Sloane, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, Oscar S. Straus, Theodore P. 
Shonts, Edwin S. Marston and L. S. 
Fuller. 

When the formation of the corporation 
was first announced last February Mr. 
Gould represented himself as being in- 
terested in it chiefly because of its phil- 
anthropic nature as filling the field here- 
tofore preempted by the loan sharks. It 
was understood that the men named 
above had the same interest in it. The 
corporation was designed to supersede 
on a larger scale the Fidelity Corpora- 
tion of America, which, under the man- 
agement of Arthur J. Morris, had or- 
ganized and operated “Morris plan” 
companies in fourteen cities. 

Mr. Gould is the only one of those 
retiring who has made a public statement 
of his reasons for so doing. After sign- 
ing the charter, which he says he did 
hurriedly, Mr. Gould declares that he 
discovered that one vote had been given 
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Donahey in Oleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE GREATER NEED 


alike to each share of common and of 
preferred stock. Since the shares of 
common stock greatly outnumbered those 
of preferred, this arrangement, he said, 
would give the control of the corporation 
to the Morris group of financiers, who, 
he declared, held a majority of the com- 
mon stock. Fearing that such an ar- 
rangement would lead to the running 
of the enterprise as a purely business 
venture, Mr. Gould withdrew, even after 
the charter had been changed to give 
to holders of preferred stock the right 
to elect one-half of the board of di- 
rectors and to holders of common stock 
the right to elect the other half. 

Clark Williams, former New York 
state controller and state superintendent 


of banks, who was elected presi- 
dent of the corporation, made it a 
matter of virtue that the corpora- 


tion is to be run frankly as a busi- 
ness enterprise. This, he said, is neces- 
sary to give it permanence and stability. 
At the same time he denied that the 
charter provision objected to by Mr. 
Gould would in any way detract from 
the social usefulness of the corporation 
aS a weapon against loan sharks. He 
admitted that the corporation, whose 
banks will not make loans of less than 
fifty dollars, would not rob the loan 
sharks of those who want smaller sums, 
but he said that it was hoped to lower 
the minimum in time to twenty-five. 

It is the policy of the “Morris plan” 
banks which will operate under it to 
discount loans in advance; that is, if a 
man borrows $100, he actually receives 
$94. He is required to purchase two 
shares of so-called class “C” stock of 
the corporation as a condition to re- 


ceiving the $94. The par value of this 
stock is $50 per share. He is then called 
upon to pay weekly installments of two 
dollars each on the class “C” stock pur- 
chased. The use of the interest and of 
an increasing amount of the principal 
thus gives the corporation at the end of 
the year what amounts to an interest rate 
of 12 or 15 per cent. Each borrower 
is required to furnish two indorsers. 

Critics of the plan have raised many 
questions regarding its workability. 
They say that detailed revenue and 
cost statements of the companies in op- 
eration have not been made generally 
public. They question the legality in 
some states of the stock sale device by 
which the legal interest is greatly in- 
creased. Without this increased return, 
they contend, the companies cannot pay 
interest on capital, operating expenses 
and losses. They question also whether 
the interest return is sufficiently large, 
even as worked out through this device, 
to make the investment a thoroughly 
safe one until the operating costs (in- 
cluding an adequate investigation of the 
character and financial responsibility of 
the borrowers and ‘their endorsers) and 
losses are sufficiently determined 
through longer experience and exact 
accounting of operations. 

In addition to Mr. Williams, the offi- 
cers of the corporation are the follow- 
ing: Arthur J. Morris, Raymond Du- 
Puy, and Stephen C. Millett, vice-presi- 
dents; Charles H. Sabin, treasurer; Jo- 
seph B. Gilder, secretary; and Herbert 
L. Satterlee, chairman legal advisory 
board. One million dollars’ worth of 
preferred stock and $500,000 of com- 
mon have, it is said, been subscribed. 


OR BETTER HEALTH SERVICE 
IN CONNECTICUT 


A STATE-WIDE conference on 
public health held at Greenwich, Conn., 
on June 9, brought together a notable 
group of health authorities. 

New York state was represented by 
State Commissioner of Health Herman 
M. Biggs; by C. E. A. Winslow, di- 
rector Division of Publicity and Educa- 
tion, New York State Health Depart- 
ment, and by Haven Emerson, deputy 
commissioner of health, New York city. 
Pennsylvania sent her chief medical in- 
spector, B. F. Royer. Joseph H. Towns- 
end, secretary of the State Board of 
Health, C. J. Bartlett and Yandell Hen- 
derson of, the Medical School of Yale 
and John Phillips Street of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station were the Con- 
necticut representatives. These men gen- 
erously gave their services to the open- 
ing of a campaign to secure a model 
state health department for Connecticut 
in place of the present machine-ridden 
system of health administration. 

The conference was conducted by the 
School of Politics of the Progressive 
Club of Greenwich, which in a weekly 
class has studied the various depart- 
ments of local government during the 
past season. This work is essentially 
a part of the Progressive national ser- 
vice, of which Mrs. William E. D. Scott, 
is a field secretary, as well as chairman 
of the committee of the Greenwich Club. 

The School of Politics has issued a 
Bulletin on the Public Health System of 
the State of Connecticut and from this 
it appears that the authority and respon- 
sibility of the Connecticut health system 
are so divided that only the willingness 
of officials to co-operate with each other 
can do any good. The one link connect- 
ing the different branches of the health 
service with each other and with the peo- 
ple they are supposed to serve is the 
governor of the state. On the one hand 
there is a State Board of Health ap- 
pointed by the governor and vested with 
power to make investigations and pub- 
lish reports. On the other hand, the 
actual enforcement of laws in Connecti- 
cut townships is done by some 400 town 
health officers appointed by eight county 
health officials. These county officers, 
who must be attorneys-at-law, report an- 
nually to the state board, but they are 
appointed and removed by the Superior 
Court and paid by the comptroller of the 
county. 

The town health officer, says the law, 
must be some discreet person learned in 
medical and sanitary science. It does 
not state that he must be a practising 
or a graduate physician, or a local resi- 
dent. He is absolutely dependent on 
the county official who can veto any 
measure and must approve every prose- 
cution under the law. But the people 
of the town must pay the bills for this 
officer. The only voice that local resi- 
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dents have in the health service is ex- 
ae in the choice of town clerk who 
eeps vital statistics, and in the choice 
of the school committee. 

Through the recent health conference 
the School of Politics expects to create 
a demand for an efficient state health 
board or commission and- for expert 
town and county officials who shall be 

responsible both to a central authority 
| and to the local citizens they serve. 
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A non-partisan state committee on reor- 
_ ganization of the public health laws and 
a board of publicity and education are 
about to be appointed. 


\ X J] ASHINGTON SCHOOLHOUSES 
FOR THE PEOPLE 
THE WIDER use of the school 
plant in the national capital is practical- 
ly assured. The bill introduced in the 
Senate on February 2, by Senator Hollis, 
of New Hampshire, was passed on April 
29, and introduced in the House, by re- 
- quest, on the following day by Repre- 
| sentative Johnson, of Kentucky, chair- 
man of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
The bill provides for the use of the 
public-school buildings and grounds 
by pupils of the public schools, other 
children, and adults for supplementary 
educational purposes, civic meetings 
for the free discussion of public ques- 
tions, social centers, centers of rec- 
reation, playgrounds, and for free pub- 
lic library branches, as well during 
the school year as during vacation. 
The bill rested with a sub-committee, 
of which Representative Claypool, of 
Ohio, was chairman, until June 25, 
when it was reported favorably to the 
whole District committee. It received 
unanimous support in the subcommittee. 
When hearings on the bill are held 
in the full District committee, consider- 
able interest will center in the appear- 
-ance of Margaret Wilson in advocacy of 
the measure. This is perhaps the first 
time that a daughter of the President 
of the United States has appeared be- 
_ fore a Congressional committee in sup- 
port of legislation. Both President Wil- 
son and his daughter are interested in 
‘the wider-use-of-the-school movement. 
When the Monday Evening Club 
‘brought Edward J. Ward, adviser 
‘in civic and social center development, 
University of Wisconsin, to Washing- 
ton last winter to tell of his experiences 
asa ‘pioneer in the movement in Ro- 
chester, Miss Wilson spoke from the 
same platform. Addresses were also 
ope by Senator Hollis, who introduced 
he bill in the Senate and by Representa- 
_ tive Crosser, of Ohio. Besides Miss 
Wilson, others to appear at the hearings 
on the bill in the District committee are 
Mrs. Henry T. Rainey, wife of the IIli- 
S congressman, John B. Colpoys, 
tary of the Central Labor Union 
Washington, and representatives of 
the Monday Evening Club. 


—BY ORRIN G. COCKS 
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A PPLYING STANDARDS TO MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


A revised pamphlet on the 
standards and policies of the Na- 
tional Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures may be had free 
of the board at 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York. It is here summar- 
ized by Mr. Cocks, who has re- 
cently become advisory secretary 
following volunteer service on the 
general and advisory committees 
of the board. For some years he 
was secretary of the Laity League 
for Social Service in New York 
city. 

The actual criticism of pictures 
continues under the direction of 
W.D. McGuire, Jr. John Collier, 
general secretary and organizer 
of the board, retains his interest 
in a voluntary capacity.—ED. ] 


CONTROL OVER motion pictures has 
recently aroused widespread public dis- 
cussion. Official censorship has been 
established in four states and many cities 
and a bill is pending in Congress to cre- 
ate a federal motion picture commission 
for licensing films. Especial interest 
therefore attaches to a statement recent- 
ly issued by the National Board of Cen- 
sorship of Motion Pictures giving its 
present policy and standards of judg- 
ment. 

The board is a voluntary self-govern- 
ing organization working with the man- 
ufacturers and importers of motion pic- 
tures and in the interests of the public. 
It was formed by the People’s Institute 
of New York. No member is engaged 
in any branch of the motion picture bus- 
iness. The thirty-three members of the 
general committee speak as skilled social 
workers, representing such agencies as 
the Y. M. C. A., Charity Organization 
Society, Children’s Aid Association, the 
churches, settlements, women’s clubs, 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and People’s Institute. 

The 105 members of the carefully se- 
lected censoring committee drawn from 
the most intelligent groups in New York 
volunteer their services. The board at 
present views from 150 to 185 film sub- 
jects a week covering 95 per cent of the 
industry. These pictures are daily seen 
by about 8,000,000 people in 18,000 mo- 
tion picture houses in the United States. 
Last year 53 film subjects were con- 
demned and parts were eliminated from 
401. 

The total cost of negatives and copies 
kept off the American market was more 
than $582,000. The board sends out 
weekly a bulletin of all the pictures pass- 
ed for the week with or without parts 
eliminated and those which have been 
condemned. These bulletins go to some 
400 city authorities, social workers, local 


censoring committees and interested in- 
dividuals. 

The board’s statement of its policy 
and standards of judgment is an inter- 
esting attempt to crystallize in words the 
moral and psychological effect of this 
new form of recreation on the minds of 
people, to estimate public opinion and 
to criticize or exclude from the screen 
scenes which have dangerous effects. 

Few people realize the scope and com- 
plexity of such criticism. Laws have 
always lagged behind public opinion and 
there has been startling disagreement on 
basic ethical principles. The members 
of the National Board recognize these 
obstacles and freely acknowledge that 
they are open to error. Their methods, 
however, are sound. They know the mo- 
tion picture business. They have actual 
knowledge of the effects of the pictures 
on people of different classes and in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. They seek 
advice from people skilled in a part or 
the whole of the field of life. 

It realizes that pictures stimulating 
the senses require particular study from 
the point of view of the adolescent. It, 
therefore, has adopted standards “cur- 
tailing prolonged love scenes which are 
ardent beyond the strict requirements of 
the dramatic situation. It believes that 
it is one of the purposes of censorship 
to keep out of the mire the great ex- 
periences of humanity so that they may 
not be cheapened to the extent of losing 
their significance.” The board restricts 
also very carefully the display of cloth- 
ing and the > _person in ways to arouse 
the imagination and suggest immorality 

eV ‘It also enforces strictly 
the exclusion ‘of those forms of close 
dancing which have the same sensuous 
appeal. 

A bewildering variety of 
against person and property requires 
careful treatment. “The portrayal of 
crime should not degenerate into pander- 
ing to a morbid appetite but should seek ~ 
ends which are legitimate for the drama.” 
The board insists that punishment natur- 
ally and fatally follows crime and that 
an adequate dramatic motive for com- 
mitting a crime is always necessary to 
warrant picturing it. Gruesome and sug- 
gestive details are excluded. — 

Regarding violence the board states, 
“The actual deeds of violence need to be 
treated with the greatest discretion in 
motion pictures and the producer should 
remember that he is not writing a de- 
tailed exposition of the crime but is 
telling a dramatic story which most 
often does not need such detail but mere- 
ly enough to make clear what has hap- 
pened. 

“The board critically examines films 
presenting various forms of sex lapses. 
for those effects on audiences which oY 
arouse rather than minimize passion, 
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which tend to perpetuate the double 
standard of morality, which reveal easy 
ways of gratifying desire and of making 
money in the ‘trade’ or which simply 
indicate the weakness of humanity or 
recite the dreary detail of the lives of 
‘prostitutes.’ The board gives its sup- 
port to those subjects and films which 
present facts in a sincere, dramatic way 
leading to repression or to the removal 
of causes of commercial or sub-rosa 
prostitution. 

“There is a place on the screen of the 
motion picture theater for presentations 


,which unquestionably indicate the causes, 
/ the dangers and the effects of sexual 


misconduct. Those subjects dealing with 
the social evil, will therefore be sup- 
ported by the National Board of Cen- 
sorship which arouse fear in the minds 
of both sexes, which develop a hatred 


on the part of the audience of this an- 


| 


cient evil, which stimulate efforts to 


\ rescue the prostitute, and which indi- 


cate sensible and workable methods of 
repression or suppression.” 

The board deals severely with films 
which picture maniacs, on the ground 
that they unduly harass the emotions of 
the normal person and seldom serve a 
real dramatic purpose. The insane char- 
acter who is not a maniac is less liable 
to be eliminated from a picture, though 
if the presentation of such character be 


unduly unwholesome or unpleasant, it is 
challenged. 

The board recognizes the need of pop- 
ular education as to extent and danger- 
ous effects of habit-forming drugs and 
believes that motion pictures may be a 
medium for this purpose. But it is op- 
posed to the portrayal of the alluring, 
the gruesome and suggestive, and will 
allow only those scenes which are dra- 
matically necessary to point the moral. 
It also opposes those methods of using 
such drugs as would stimulate curiosity 
and experimentation. It will critically 
scan any suggestions of easy methods of 
obtaining such drugs. 

It will support those subjects present- 
ed in a dignified, sincere and dramatic 
way which will enlighten and arouse the 
public to the enactment and enforcement 
of laws tending to the repression or 
prevention of illegal or immoral use or 
sale. 

Though located in New York’: as being 
the headquarters of the motion picture 
industry for the distribution of film, the 
National Board does not accept as a 
basis of criticism the standards of the 
New York stage or of its complicated, 
liberal and abnormal life. 

It seeks constantly the point of 
view of typical Americans and at- 
tempts to write this judgment into its 
standards. 


BY GEORGE LUTHER CADY 


Poe cec IN PRISON REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS— 


PASTOR, PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DORCHESTER 


Ir Is ALTOGETHER unlikely that the 
rest of the United States share in the 
hallucination general in Massachusetts 
that that state leads in all good reforms. 
Local residence even for a short while re- 
veals the fact that such is the state of 
mind in and around the Hub. But this 
complacency received a severe jolt a 
few years ago when Governor Foss told 
what he thought of prison conditions in 
the state. 


In the care of younger offenders Mas- 
sachusetts is well abreast of the times, 
but in prisons for older criminals, it 
would be hard to find things more an- 
tiquated in the northern states at least. 
For three years the governor repeated 
his attack and at last accomplished the 
retirement of the chairman of the prison 
commission who had persistently blocked 
reform measures. Now the warden of 
the state prison is retiring so that light 
may have a chance to break through. 


Frank L. Randall, a lawyer and 
former prison warden from Min- 
nesota who has had long experience in 
handling prison reform problems, is the 
new chairman of the Prison Commission. 
He has outlined a splendid program and 
is working vigorously to put it into ef- 
fect by endeavoring to put through the 
following measures: 


A bill providing for indeterminate sen- 
tence. At present, contrary to wide- 
spread impression Massachusetts has no 
indeterminate sentence law. The court 
fixes a maximum and minimum sentence, 
and release is impossible until a pris- 
oner has served at least 2%4 years of his 
sentence, nor is a prisoner eligible for 
parole until two-thirds of his minimum 
has expired. 

A bill to allow the judge to appoint 
counsel for indigent defendants charged 
with felony. At present only those 
charged with a capital crime can have 
advantage of such counsel. 

A bill providing that the courts may 
proceed to sentence a prisoner who has 
acknowledged his guilt without awaiting 
indictment by the grand jury. 

A bill providing that a prisoner on 
parole from the state prison may vol- 
untarily return thereto and at his writ- 
ten request be admitted and retained 
there. Under existing laws he may have 
no other place of refuge in case of sick- 
ness or misfortune. A paroled prisoner 
ought not to have to commit another 
crime in order to get needed protec- 
tion from the state. 

A bill granting to prisoners an allow- 
ance of a sum not exceeding $4 a month 
to be paid from the treasury of the state. 
This will enable a prisoner to provide 
himself with a few of the things he 
needs or to help his family a little. It 
also affords prison authorities a disci- 


plinary measure since it may be with- 
drawn for misconduct. 

A bill putting all jails and houses of 
correction under the management of the 
Prison Commission, instead of under the 
fourteen county boards as at present. 


The main purpose of this last measure 
is to utilize county jails for minor oftend- 
ers only. The average county jail 
is bad because of conditions founc 
there and also because it forms a link 
in the “county ring” system we are try- 
ing to break up. There are splendid ex- 
ceptions to this average in Massachu- 
setts as at Plymouth but it is an ano- 
malous condition when a large share 0! 
the prisoners of the state are under nc 
central-authority. 

The bill providing $4.a month to pris 
oners is of splendid purpose but one cat 
only wonder what our children will say 
fifty years hence when they read tha’ 
only $4 was asked for these met 
who either are or ought to be at worl 
during regular working hours and ough 
to be equally productive with men or 
the outside. If we could get the publi 
to see that if we changed our presen 
“penal servitude’ for proper rewards w 
would gain not only in discipline bu 
we should be nearer what the future i1 
all conscience will demand. 

It is a grievous fact that, after som 
years of agitation and with the service 
of Mr. Randall, Massachusetts must ye 
close the year with little accomplished 

No fundamental principle of reforn 
recommended by the commission ha: 
been recognized. An act providin; 
for the appointment of women po 
lice officers has been secured, als 
one permitting county sheriffs t 
employ prisoners on highways am 
in redeeming waste land. 

To take the place of most of the bill 
now before the Legislature, a bill i 
being drawn up providing for a specia 
investigation of the whole problem of th 
state’s prisons that a full and co-ordinat 
plan may be presented to the next gen 
eral session of the Legislature. It i 
doubtful if the investigation will resul 
in anything but the passing of just suc’ 
acts as were recommended but it ma 
open the eyes of the people to the shame 
ful conditions in their state prisons. 

The great need of prison reform i 
Massachusetts is in the direction of clas 
sification both of prisoners and prison: 
The crowning effort should be the at 
tainment of such a state farm as that a 
Witzwil in Switzerland. What would th 
people of Massachusetts say if one da 
they awoke to behold that their priso 
was paying the state 4 per cent on th 
investment instead of calling for $179. 
000 annually for maintenance? Mor 
than that, what would they say whe 
told that the prisoners were paid a dail 
wage besides? This latter, as an en 
tering wedge is advantageous, and pet 
haps before a great while such a lay 
may be enacted. 


HE PATERSON SILK MILL STRIKE A YEAR AFTER— 
BY JOHN A. FITCH 


] THE HEARING was a community 
hearing—that of the Federal Industrial 
Relations Commission at Paterson last 
week. A full year after the strike, the 
local men who had borne the brunt of 
the conflict told, one after another, how 
it lay in their minds. And although a 
full year had passed since the strike was 
at white heat, and they gave their testi- 
mony quietly, like characters in a re- 
hearsal, the commission got nearer to 
some of the tense issues entering into 
the social unrest than at any time since 
its hearings began. Issues were brought 
out which men had been willing to go to 
jail for—wholesale; or to send their fel- 
fows to jail for—wholesale. There 
were 2,238 arrests during the twenty- 
two weeks of the strike, Police Captain 
ee tide told the commission. Three 
hundred cases went to the Grand Jury; 
more than 100 served jail sentences. 
_ Two former strikers, members of the 
I. W. W., testified and two silk manu- 
acturers, and after them two organizers 
f£ the United Textile Workers, an or- 
ganization afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. There were two 
editors among the witnesses. One of 
em was arrested during the course of 
he strike and jailed for criticizing the 
lice. The other has been a resident of 
Paterson less than three years, and edits 
a paper owned by a resident of New 
ork. He attacked the outside leaders 
f the strike and said editorially that if 
here were no law in the community to 
drive them out, they ought to be driven 
out anyway. He was neither arrested 
nor jailed. | 
_ The counsel for the strikers told his 
ory, and so did the prosecuting attor- 
ey. A police captain was on the stand 
or over two hours explaining the attitude 
f the police force. After him came a rib- 
on weaver who had participated in the 
trike, a Socialist, not a member of the 
_W. W. He gave the commission his 
iews as to the causes of the strike, and 
the conditions that led up to it. After 
lim came a Catholic priest who, wav- 
ng economic theories aside, endorsed 
testimony of the Socialist. Then 
me two business men, another manu- 
urer and finally a reporter for a local 


he hearing was impressive both for 
ues on which everyone agreed and 
issues on which they differed. 
‘here were differences of opinion over 
what caused the strike. That the four- 
loom system had much to do with it was 
enerally agreed. Former Mayor Mc- 
said, however, that it was caused 
vages and bad conditions. The 
who testified insisted that this 
the case, and Father Stein 
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The seventh of a series of interpre- 
tations of the hearing before the 
Federal Industrial Relations 
Commission by a staff represent- 
ative of The Survey. 


agreed with them. On the other hand 
the employers, the business men and the 
police were inclined to lay all the trouble 
on the “outside agitators.” 

The second names of the officials— 
prosecutor, mayor and policemen, of 
manufacturer and craft-unionist, were 
those of the older immigration. There was 
an undercurrent of feeling in what they 
said that if the newer immigration of 
Paterson—the Italians and Jews—were 
of a higher order, matters could have 
been more readiy adjusted. The American 
Federation of Labor organizers declared 
that the Paterson workers are too un- 
stable to be organized into conservative 
unions. They are too impatient, and 
when an organizer appears they want to 
strike first of all. A resident declared 
that the kind of immigrants who are 
now coming to this country are not cap- 
able of understanding American prin- 
ciples of liberty. They cannot under- 
stand the difference, he said, between 
liberty and license. On all sides there 
was a distinct though possibly somewhat 
unconscious attitude of superiority 
which stood out as much as elsewhere in 
the attitude of the police. 

On one point employers and employes 
agreed. The former testified that they 
are handicapped by competition with 
Pennsylvania, where lower wages and 
longer hours prevail than in New Jersey. 
Until the Pennsylvania standard is 
raised, conditions cannot, they believe, 
be materially improved in Paterson. So 
serious did this matter appear to them 
that they were even ready to urge com- 
pulsory standardization through a fed- 
eral board. Henry Doherty, Jr., a part- 
ner in the Doherty firm which operates 
the largest silk mill in Paterson, said 
that he and his father were both in 
favor of a government commission to 


regulate wages and hours in the silk in- 
dustry. On this question they! stood 
squarely on the same platform with 
Louis Magnet, the Socialist, and, in ef- 
fect with the I. W. W. leaders, whose 
remedy lay in organizing the workers 
everywhere and so establishing uni- 
formity the country over. 

Standing out above every other ques- 
tion as the hearing progressed was the 
subject of violation of law. Henry 
Marelli, counsel for the strikers, review- 
ed the history of the strike as it came 
to his attention in his professional ca- 
pacity. More than 1,800 cases were 
handled by his firm from Recorders’ 
Court to the Supreme Court of the state. 
He declared that it was a remarkable 
peaceful strike. So did Edward Zuer- 
sher, secretary of the I. W. W. local. 

“There were 25,000 people on strike,” 
he said. “If that number of clergymen 
were conducting a strike and were sub- 
ject to the condition that we have faced 
there would have been as much or more 
violence.” He severely arraigned the 
police for their activities. 

Alexander Scott, who was editor of 
the Paterson Issue, a Socialist paper, 
told of getting out a special issue three 
days after the strike began, in which he 
criticized the police and accused them 
of taking orders from the silk manufac- 
turers. For this he was arrested, and 
indicted for “hostility to government” 
under the statute enacted after the as- 
sassination of William McKinley. At 
the same time 5,000 copies of his paper 
were confiscated, without a warrant, by 
officers under the direction as he said of 
the chief of police. 

That Scott was sentenced in the County 
Court to serve from one to fifteen years 
on the charge of hostility to government 
and that he was released when the Su- 
preme Court reversed the decision of the 
lower court, is well known to SuRvEY 
readers. An indictment against him for 
criminal libel against the police is still 
pending. 

Marelli declared that the figures of ar- 
rest were significant in themseves of the 
attitude of the local government toward 
the strikers, since out of the 2,238 ar- 
rests made, but 300 indictments were 
found, and jail sentences were served by 
but 100 men. A number of the cases 
were appealed to higher courts, and 
thus far all but one of these appeals 
have been sustained. He explained fur- 
ther that on account of the hostility of 
the local papers, it became necessary 
to get an order from the court directing 
that jurors be impanelled from outside 
the county. Without outside juries, he 
said, acquittals were impossible. 

Prosecutor Michael Dunn defended 
the authorities and cited instances of 
the stoning of houses and the placing of 
bombs. Police Captain McBride gave 
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similar testimony. Prominent citizens, 
including Father Stein, spoke of the ac- 
tions of the police in terms of praise. 

It is impossible here to weigh and 
analyze the testimony—to go back of it 
and examine the recorded evidence in 
order to determine just how violent 
were the strikers, and how violent the 
police. It is enough that it became clear 
that a new definition is needed of the 
word “violence.” Adolph Lessig, a 
striker in 1913, and now an officer of 
the I. W. W.., testified that he favored 
destruction of property if such action 
would help the workers in the struggle 
to improve their condition. His was a 
clear advocacy of violence. It was not 
a new position, but the one which more 
than anything else has called down up- 
on the I. W. W. the condemnations of 
the law-abiding. 

A new angle was given to the situa- 
tion when John W. Ferguson and James 
M. Cooke, both prominent business men, 
both active in the civic life of the com- 
munity, and directors of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, testified that they 
believed a year ago, and they believe 
now, that the I. W. W. leaders should 


have been compelled to leave the city. 
Neither of them would have organized 
a mob to drive them out, but they held 
that the police should have done so, or 
should have met them at the train and 
compelled them to leave the city on the 
next outgoing train. 

This testimony led to considerable 
cross-examination, in which Mr. Cooke 
was willing to admit that the police, in 
order to do this, would have to violate 
their oaths of office. But it is not a new 
thing, he argued, to violate an oath of 
office. The officials of the American col- 
onies serving under the British crown 
violated their oaths of office when they 
took up arms against England. There 
are times when it becomes necessary to 
commit what he called a “technical vio- 
lation of the law.” Both made it clear 
that this should not be done unless the 
interests of the community clearly de- 
manded some such extra-legal action. 
The interests of the community, they 
were convinced, did demand it in 1913. 
They believed that most of the trouble 
would have been avoided by such action. 

With such testimony written into the 
record, the old division of the commu- 


nity into the law-abiding and the law- 
less became sadly jumbled. Here were 
men on both sides who advocated break- 
ing the law—each for his own reasons: 
each with his own sanctions. Lessig ad- 
vocated breaking the laws of property 
rights when that best serves the interests 
of the workers. Ferguson and Cooke ad- 
vocated breaking the laws of persona! 
liberty when that best serves the interests 
of the community. All three were for 
employing force, if necessary, to accom- 
plish their ends. 

Here, then, perhaps as never before at 
a public hearing, was laid bare the pres- 
ent-day relation of the law to industria 
stress. With such disparity between the 
holdings of petty courts and higher tri- 
bunals, and with such a clear-cut emer- 
gence of. class views as to legal rights 
worth respecting, the Federal Commis- 
sion has before it one of its greates! 
problems. The Paterson hearings wer« 
in a sense a challenge to the commissior 
to put its largest resources, and those of 
a great profession, to work at such < 
constructive analysis as will help bring 
coherence to judicial decisions and clar- 
ity to public thought. 


Testimony at Paterson Regarding Violence 


ADOLPH LESSIG 
I. W. W. Leader 

Mr. Thompson: If in your opinion 
or if in the opinion of your organi- 
sation a strike could be won by blow- 
ing up a mill, would it be the policy 
of your organization so far as it has 
announced its policy to do it or ad- 
vocate it? 

Mr. Lessig: Weil, I believe that 
would just depend on that situation 
and I believe it would be dealt with 
at the tume. 

Mr. Thompson: Well, assuming that 
that would intimidate or in any other 
way bring about the settlement of 
the strike favorable to your people, 
would you then advocate it? 

Mr. Lessig: Well, we probably 
would not hesitate to pursue that 
course then, 

Mr. Thompson: Where you have a 
grievance and it has not been adjust- 
ed to your satisfaction, is it a part 
of the policy of your organization 
to do slow work and lessen produc- 
tion? Is it a part of your policy to 
make poorer goods, or try to destroy 
the goods in the making? 

Mr. Lessig: Well, we do not make 
any hesitancy sometimes to say those 
things in order to gain our demands. 
We have been frank enough to ad- 
mut tt. 


JOHN L. MATTHEWS 

Editor Paterson Press 
Mr. Thompson: Now, I will read 
you very briefly some extracts from 
articles that appeared in your paper 
and ask you whether you can recall 
or whether they probably did appear. 


[Here follows a dispatch from Los 
Angeles describing methods employ- 
ed in Los Angeles and San Diego to 
get rid of the I, Me Bel 


Mr. Teropsoe roar ae Mat- 
thews, I ask you to state for the 
benefit of the Commission the reason 
for these articles and your views 
as to thew necessity—the conditions 
which caused them to be punished? 

Mr. Matthews: Well, we felt that 
the I. W. W. was a real menace to 
the community, a material menace, 
as afterward developed. This strike 
cost Paterson probably $18,000,000. 
It is pretty hard to compute it, but 
I think that is a very ‘conservative 
estimate. In reciting what took place 
in Los Angeles we were simply re- 
peating a matter of record and we 
published it because we felt that it 
had a bearing on the situation here. 
Los Angeles and other cities had ex- 
periences with the I. W. W. They 
handled the situation in a way that 
seemed to be satisfactory to the peo- 
ple of those cities, and we felt that 
possibly the same kind of treatment 
here would be acceptable and legal, 
decent and orderly, and satisfactory 
to the people generally. 


JOHN W. FERGUSON 
Contractor 

Chairman Walsh: Mr. Ferguson, 
apparently from what you have said 
here the feeling had become very in- 
tense here on both sides, had it not, 
as the strike progressed? 

Mr. Ferguson: It was very strong. 
It was strong among those who were 
not directly interested in this trouble, 
but who were interested to maintain 
the good name and character of this 
city without having a disturbance and 
having the militia coming here, and 
all that sort of thing, which would 
only add to the notoriety which we 
had had in the past. 

Chairman Walsh: And you prob- 
ably, in any expressions you made, 
gave forth the sentiment of the inno- 
cent by-standers, as it were—the busi 
ness men and so on? 

Mr. Ferguson: I think so. 

Chairman Walsh: And so deep- 
seated had the feeling become that 
you are willing to say that these out- 
siders should be dispersed or gotten 
away by means illegal or otherwise? 

Mr. Ferguson: Well, I would 
hardly say illegal, because I believe 
that legal means are means taken 
by the authorities. That is what we 
were advocating. That is what I 
meant. It was not that I would per- - 
sonally form a vigilance committee 
and go out and misuse these people, 
but I believed that the city authori- 
ties should take means perhaps be- 
yond the technical legal point to get 
rid of them. I thought that would 
be justified. 


Industry 
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Lazpor cLAMors. for a shorter 
-work-day; employers generally oppose it. 


The average manager thinks he sees - 


an inescapable relation between short- 
‘er hours and higher costs. Off- 
hand, this view seems to be logi- 
cal, but experience is fast proving 
that the reverse is quite as likely to be 
true. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
cost cutting and hour shortening fre- 
quently go together, even as do cost 
cutting and wage raising. All depends 
on the method of making the change. 

Arbitrarily to shorten hours without 
providing for the more effective use of 
the reduced period will be more than 
likely to curtail production, hence swell 
costs in proportion. But to make quan- 
tity of output a condition of the shorter 
work period stimulates activity all along 
the line. 

As a matter of fact, the problem, in 
the final analysis, is one purely of econ- 
omics. The desideratum is a maximum 
of quality output per man each work- 
ing day. So if man-efficiency is raised 
to the highest practical pitch, the hours 
of labor necessarily must be reduced to 
the point where the average man can 
maintain indefinitely the established 
level without injury to himself. Hence 
the basis for determining number of 
hours is strictly dependent on the char- 
acter of use of each of them, and long 
hours, if they entail a low level of labor 
efficiency, are as inimical to the inter- 
ests of the manufacturer as they are 
irksome to the workingman. The manu- 
facturer has only to see this—the vital 
relation between man-effectiveness and 
duration of the working period and of 
his own accord he shortens hours to 

the point where he feels he is getting 

the best and fullest effort from each 
man every moment of the time. For he 
knows that the net result will be not 
less but more output, not higher but low- 
er costs. 

Here are the results in one instance— 

a Youngstown steel mill. Unusually 

long hours always have been and, to a 

considerable extent, still are customary 

in this industry, the nature of which re- 

quires continuous production. The sup- 
 erintendent of this plant, however, was 
convinced that two. shifts of twelve 
hours each were not only inhuman but 
uneconomical. So firm in his belief 
was he that favorable results would 
follow the shortening of the hours to 
eight, with three shifts to the day, that 
the management finally consented, with 
much misgiving, to a trial. Wages were 
to remain the same. That is, the men 
were to receive the same pay for eight 
hours as previously they had» received 
for twelve. In return, the men were to 
maintain the same production. This 
they did from the start and presently 
_ they began to show an increasing pro- 
duction. To make a long story short, 
the final result was an increase in the 
shift output of fiftv per cent and in 
the daily output of one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. That is, under the 
old arrangement the average production 
had been forty thousand pounds a shift. 
or eighty thousand pounds a day of 
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EDUCING LABOR COSTS BY SHORTENING ‘THE 
WORK DAY—BY HARRY FRANKLIN PORTER, 


Tue Suvrey published earlier 


this year three articles by 
manufacturers, discussing the 
change to an eight-hour shift in 
continuous industries (January 3 
and May 23, 1914). Mr. Porter ts 
a consultant in factory manage- 
ment and a contributing editor of 
Factory, and cites here several in- 
stances to show that a_ shorter 
work-day is practical as well as 
humane.—Ep. 


twenty-four hours. With eight-hour 
shifts, this increased to sixty thousand 
pounds or a total from sun to sun of 
one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds. 

In Granite City, too, some of the 
steel plants have demonstrated, to the 
satisfaction of their officials, that in 
continuous processes three eight-hour 
as against two twelve-hour shifts pay. 
One plant found that the reduction in 
waste and inefficiency due to negli- 
gence and fatigue more than outweighed 
the twenty per cent addition to the pay- 
roll of the men affected. In another 
plant, the change to eight-hour shifts 
was accompanied by an increase of 
twenty-two per cent in the hourly rate 
of the men, but a decrease in the total 
earnings of twenty per cent. The 
management was dubious of the results. 
But when the proposal was put up to 
the men, it met with their enthusiastic 
and unanimous endorsement. 

At first some of the officials were 
fearful lest the men take advantage of 
the extra hours to engage in money- 
making side pursuits, but this did not 
prove to be the case and there has been 
very little bad use made of the leis- 
ure. “Steel work is so strenuous,” 
declared the president of one of the 
companies, “that any man who took to 
dissipation would be unable to keep up 
his efficiency even through the eight- 
hour shift. The fact that we do not 
have to discharge any of them on this 
account shows in itself that the time 
is not badly spent.” 

Congressman, now Secretary of 
Commerce, Redfield, in a speech before 
the House of Representatives, in 1911, 
told of an experiment that took place 
in the great shipbuilding yards of 
William Denny & Sons. This firm 
agreed with their men that they would 
try the eight-hour day for a year, at 
the end of which time, if the results 
showed no disadvantages to costs the 
eight-hour day would be _ retained. 
Otherwise the men agreed to go back 
to the nine-hour day. The result was 
the retention of the eight-hour day, 
because it was found to have paid. 

All of which goes to show thay there 
is an element in the question of reduc- 
ing the hours of work which offhand does 
not appear. farsighted managers are 
sensing this element and they are not 
waiting either for labor organizations or 
legislatures to compel them to action, but 
of their own accord they are declaring 
their independence of tradition and short- 
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ening the hours to the point where they 
have reason to believe they are getting 
the best results. Declared a Cleveland 
garment manufacturer, whose plant is 
in the forefront in matters of efficiency; 
“It is our aim always to be ahead both 
of the law and the demands of labor. 
Our hours are now less than the maxi- 
mum prescribed by the State, and we in- 
tend shortly to reduce them still further. 
Why? Because we watch our people 
very closely and if we detect signs of 
over-exertion, we investigate the cause. 
Our organization is keyed up to the top 
pitch and we would not be able to main- 
tain this level if we tolerated for a mo- 
ment any conditions that detracted from 
their efficiency. So if we find our peo- 
ple can’t hold the pace throughout the 
present number of hours, we shorten the 
period to the point where they can.” 

At the present time the number of 
hours worked weekly in this plant is 
fifty, as against a prescribed maximum 
for women of fifty-four, and the number 
contemplated is forty-eight. This by 
happy coincidence is the number recom- 
mended by Edward Cadbury, the English 
manufacturer who is so _ widely cele- 
brated for his experiments in industrial 
efficiency. 

In line also is the experience of a mid- 
dle-western enameled ironware works. 
Like many processes in the steel indus- 
try, the operation of enameling must be 
practically continuous. In this particu- 
lar plant the two twelve-hour shift plan 
long has been supplanted by the three 
eight-hour one. 

Wages have not decreased; on the 
contrary, as the efficiency both of men 
and equipment have increased, wages 
steadily have risen until now it is by 
no means uncommon for an enameler to 
earn seventy-five dollars to ninety dol- 
lars a month. Output, too, has gone up. 
For example, under the 12-hour sched- 
ule, two men working together would 
enamel eight to ten bath tubs in a day; 
now the same men turn them out at the 
rate of two an hour or sixteen in eight 
hours. Nor are the men obliged to 
work continuously, but have fully one- 
third of the time for resting. Improve- 
ments in the appliances and methods of 
handling are planned which experiment 
has demonstrated will enable a pair of 
men to enamel twenty-four to thirty 
bath tubs in eight hours. But their rest 
time is cut into and the trials so far 
made indicate that in order to enable 
the men to hold the pace, it probably 
will be necessary to shorten the shifts 
still further to six hours each. Four 
tubs an hour, it is then expected, will 
prove a practical standard. As under 
the new plan a pair of enamelers keep 
two furnaces going—a preheating and 
a finishing chamber—this means a 
total of forty-eight tubs in twenty-four 
hours for each furnace as contrasted 
with sixteen to twenty under the orig- 
inal bi-shift plan. The total number of 
operatives will remain the same—that 
is, four to the single furnace in twenty- 
four hours. 

It would be hard to find an instance 
which shows more plainly than this the 
vital connection between large produc- 
tion and low manufacturing costs, on 
the one hand, and on the other short 
hours and high wages. 
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HE UNEMPLOYED AND THE CHURCHES: A REPLY 
—BY JOHN A. RYAN stv. PAUL SEMINARY, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tre Survey of April 25 con- 
tains a somewhat remarkable argument 
on this topic from the pen of the Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes. I should like to 
examine it from a different point of 
view. 

Dr. Holmes intimates that Tannen- 
baum performed a useful service, inas- 
much as his invasion of the churches 
has forced ninety million persons to 
think hard about the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Does mere thinking about a problem 
necessarily promote its solution? Sup- 
pose that the forces which have aroused 
the thinking convey false impressions, 
and suggest wrong conclusions. <A 
prominent New York Socialist declared 
a few weeks ago (in a letter to the 
Milwaukee Leader) that all the educa- 
tive and constructive efforts of his com- 
trades in that city with regard to the 
unemployment problem had been neu- 
tralized by the performances of Tan- 
nenbaum and associates. The excesses 
of the latter had provoked very many 
persons to the conclusion that the ma- 
jority of the unemployed were mere 
trouble-makers. and anarchists. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that more public 
sympathy has been alienated than at- 
tracted. The “hard thinking’ evoked 
by Tannenbaum’s conduct has appar- 
ently received a wrong and anti-social 
direction. 

Dr. Holmes maintains that the 
churches should be the refuge of all 
those who find or even think them- 
selves in distress. 

The churches always have taken this 
position. It is safe to say that on the 
very night when Tannenbaum’s “army” 
invaded St. Alphonsus’s, more than an 
equal number of men were sheltered at 
the expense of the churches of New 
York. The question is not whether the 
churches may properly be called upon 
to relieve this particular form of dis- 
tress, but whether they may reasonably 
be required to answer favorably an ap- 
peal for assistance in the particular cir- 
cumstances surrounding the I. W. W. 
invasion. 

Dr. Holmes thinks that the churches 
should have so responded. He _ bases 
his opinion on the words of Christ: 
“Give to him that asketh of thee;” and 
on a quotation from the writings of 
Edward T. Devine. 

Surely these words of Christ are not 
to be understood without qualification. 
If they are, they mean that the profes- 
sional idler must not be rejected when 
he demands continuous support from 
the hard working father of a family. 
Evidently Christ had in mind the gen- 
uinely needy, not impostors. 
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The pertinent and decisive sentence 
from the words of Mr. Devine is: “If, 
however, they [the applicants for relief] 
are not mistaken about the fact [that 
their need is genuine], and have come 
to an appropriate place to ask for it, 
nothing should be taken for granted ex- 
cept the need which is revealed by the 
application.” But Dr. Holmes thinks 
that this statement authorizes his own 
assertion that “the churches had no 
right to assume anything as true ex- 
cept the need for aid expressed by the 
application. 

Mr. Devine speaks of the need that 
is “revealed; Dr. Holmes makes it the 
need that is “expressed.” In other 
words, he would have the churches ac- 
cept as true the representations made 
by the applicants themselves, and forth- 
with assume that the alleged need is 
genuine. I do not believe that the most 
unreasoning enemy of scientific charity 
has ever made such a sweeping state- 
ment in favor of indiscriminate giving. 
Among professional “panhandlers” the 
clergy have the reputation of being the 
“easiest marks” to be found anywhere. 
Dr. Holmes would have them set a still 
higher standard of childlike faith and 
credulity. 

In the particular case that we are dis- 
cussing, the “expressed” and alleged 
need was not genuine, and it was put 
forth in notoriously bad faith. Tannen- 
baum and his followers could have ob- 
tained from the municipal lodging 
houses better sleeping accommodations 
than are within the gift of churches, 
softer beds than the pews of churches. 
One of the conditions laid down by 
Mr. Devine in the passage quoted by 
Dr. Holmes is that the applicants for 
relief should come to “an appropriate 
place.” A church is decidedly not the 
appropriate place for five hundred men 
to sleep, when they can get better quar- 
ters elsewhere. And it would be decid- 
edly unreasonable to suppose that any 
church in ordinary circumstances should 
pay for the lodging of that many men 
at a hotel, so long as the city is dis- 
charging its responsibility in the situa- 
tion. 

Dr. Holmes reproves the attitude of 
one hundred and eighty’ out of two 
hundred ministers who based their op- 
position to the I. W. W. performances 
on the ground that the men were organ- 
ized, and demanded instead of request- 
ing assistance. 

Of course, the mere fact that the ap- 
plicants came in a large and united 
group would not have been a sufficient 
reason for turning them away. On the 
other hand, Dr. Holmes’ attempt to find 
a parallel between a refusal for such 


a reason and the refusal of some em- 
ployers to recognize labor organiza- 
tions, is arbitrary, futile, and far- 
fetched. Possibly the first ground of 
refusal given by the ministers is really 
reducible to the second. Possibly they 
all meant that they would not respond 
favorably to demands and threats, when 
the proprieties of the situation required 
a respectful request. Undoubtedly they 
were right. 

What good to society or to the ap- 
plicants themselves could come from ac- 
ceding to and encouraging such per- 
verse conduct? If, indeed, the men were 
in real distress, had no other place to 
go for the night, their wants should 
have been relieved, no matter how in- 
solent their bearing. So much is dic- 
tated by Christian charity. But the evi- 
dence in the case shows that Tannen- 
baum and his followers were in no such 
plight, that they could have been more 
effectually and more appropriately car- 
ed for elsewhere, and that their avowed 
aim was to harry and if possible dis- 
credit the churches, to “put the churches 
in bad.” Again I ask, what service to 
the men themselves, to humanity, to so- 
ciety, to truth, or to sound thinking 
could have been rendered by weakly 
yielding to such perverse and dishonest 
conduct? 

Dr. Holmes mentions as the climax 
of the clergy’s offending, the fact that 
“the priests of St. Alphonsus’s turned 
the men over to the police, and charged 
them with rioting and disorder.” 

And the priests were right. The pews 
of a church are not a proper place for 
sleeping on, when better provisions are 
available elsewhere. Nor is it reason- 
able to assume that the parishioners of 
St. Alphonsus (who are mainly of the 
working class) should pay for putting 

up five hundred men at a hotel or lodg- 
ing house in these circumstances. When 
a large part of the invaders refused to 
leave the church, and to relieve the 
fright of the worshippers whom they had 
disturbed, the police very properly ar- 
rested them. Should the priests and the 
police have let them stay, or have merely 
coaxed them out, thus encouraging them 
to repeat their program of bad faith 
and disorder elsewhere? 

As a result of the action taken by 
the police, the number of pestiferous 
I. W. W. disturbers has been reduced 
by at least one, and the invasion of 
churches has ceased. This is a clear 
gain, not only for public order, but for 
clear thinking and constructive efforts 
with regard to the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

I am well aware that Tannenbaum 
and his associates denied in court the 
disorderly acts of which they were 
found guilty; but I am not so simple 
minded as to set a higher value on their 
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that of the priests of St. Alphonsus’s 
and the police, especially when I recall 
‘that the accused leaders belong to an 
organization which openly rejects all 
the principles of what it calls “capital- 
ist morality,’ including the prohibition 
of lying. 

Dr. Holmes contends that the problem 
of unemployment is too big to be solved 
_by the churches, and that it must be met 
by society, particularly by constructive 
methods of prevention. 

In this he is certainly correct. It is 
not the business of the churches to pro- 
_ vide specific measures for the solution 
of this or any other social problem. All 
that they can do, all that they should be 
asked to do, is to enunciate and advo- 
_ cate in concrete terms the principles of 
_ justice and charity upon which the so- 
lution must be based. To devise and 
set up effective remedial institutions is 
the proper task of civil society. Were 
the churches to shelter every unem- 

ployed “army” that applied to them they 

would at best merely relieve the dis- 
tress of certain individuals; at the 
worst, and in fact, their action would 
confuse the situation, and delay the 
adoption of constructive measures. The 
churches must, indeed, “speak the social 
message and initiate the work of social 
reconstruction,’—but only by preaching 


of Christian justice and charity, by 
bringing home in specific language to 
society and to individuals their obliga- 
tions to set up efficient institutions, not 
by attempting to do the work that be- 
longs to other social agencies. 
One of the most insidious obstacles 
to effective social reform is the presence 
and activity among us of revolutionary 
groups and movements. The I. W. W., 
with its open repudiation of the moral 
law, its advocacy of brute force, its 
‘violent methods, and its anarchistic 
aims, attracts and misleads many well 
“meaning persons who might otherwise 
aid in bringing about rational and, con- 
structive measures of reform. 
_ Organizations of this sort are not 
only a constant menace to public order 
and civilization, but are instrumental in 
casting discredit upon the whole social 
reform movement. For one person 
whose interest in social betterment is 
aroused by the spectacular and violent 
performances of these groups, it is safe 
to say that one hundred are provoked 
to the hasty conclusion that, after all, 
only perverse and anarchistic-minded 
‘men have any great fault to find with 
things as they are. The net result is 
that the social forces enlisted on the 
side of rational and feasible reform are 
notably less than they would have been 
1 the I. W. W., and kindred agen- 
refrained from muddling and 
ying the situation. 
not a few men and women of 
ty and influence who believe 
in the methods nor the aims of 
organizations, do not hesitate to 
nd even encourage their mis- 
activities. The theory of these 
rsons seems to be that any 
men who strive for social bet- 
to be supported because 
ell! The assassins of Lin- 
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acity in these circumstances than on 


and urging the appropriate principles. 


coln, Garfield and McKinley may have 
meant well; the indiscriminate givers to 
charity seekers mean well. It would 
seem that the principles of common 
sense which are accepted in the fields 
of politics and relief-giving have not 
yet been established in the domain of 
social reform. 

_The sum of the matter is that gen- 
uine and lasting social betterment can 
be accomplished only by rational meth- 
ods and movements; that all other move- 
ments are definite hindrances, veritable 
red herrings drawn across the path of 
progress; that every sane reformer 
should make it a part of his program to 
endeavor by all legitimate means to 
eliminate these disconcerting and ob- 
structive revolutionary agencies; that 
when the leaders of the latter make 
themselves liable to criminal prosecu- 
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tion, they should receive the full meas- 
ure of legal punishment, not maudlin and 
irrational sympathy. 

Sympathy is a fine quality, but only 
when subject to reason. It can be made 
an effective instrument of social better- 
ment, but only as an ally of the colder 
processes of the intellect. It is not a 
safe substitute for careful analysis of 
facts, rigid distinction between appear- 
ance and reality, or reasoned judgments. 
After all, the universe is based on rea~ 
son, not on emotion. I yield to no per- 
son in my detestation of the manifold 
social evils of our time, including that 
of unemployment, nor in my desire for 
constructive and permanent social solu- 
tions; but I expect to find these solu- 
tions along the road of reason and ex- 
perience, not along the road of indig- 
nation, enthusiasm, or sympathy. 


RESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS—BY HENRY SEYMOUR BROWN 


PASTOR, LAKE VIEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 


THE Most enthusiastic applause 
given by the General Assembly .of the 
Presbyterian Church, meeting in Chi- 
cago, was given to Edgar P. Hill’s elo- 
quent defense of the Home Board’s De- 
partments of Immigration, Social Ser- 
vice and Country Life. 

Speaking of the criticism of Charles 
Stelzle’s work as giving too much at- 
tention to union men and leaning too 
much to Socialism, thus making some 
wealthy contributors withdraw their 
support, Dr. Hill said: “As for myself, 
I would rather lose a few thousand dol- 
lars given by a few supersensitive con- 
tributors, if thereby we might gain a 
few thousand men with good red blood 
in their veins.” At this the assembly 
burst into applause. 

Again there was applause when he 
said that the Department of Church and 
Country Life manifested a “stroke of 
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Every individual should feel re- 
sponsible not only for those social 
wrongs to which he may be a con- 
tributing cause, but for those 
which, by his prayers and efforts, 
he could assist in abolishing. 

The duty of Christian citizens 
to observe those principles of our 
religion which require that every 
man do his full share of the world’s 
work; which oppose injustice and 
tyranny, even when these are en- 
trenched in the usages of our civ- 
ilization; which lead men to en- 
deavor to maintain themselves in 
a self-respecting, God-fearing way, 
this self-maintenance being under- 
stood to include a fair return for 
labor, sufficient to support the man 
and his family, conditions of labor 
that are safe and healthy, oppor- 
tunity to provide against illness 
and old age, and relief from labor 
one day in seven; which lead to 
movements to secure childhood 
against forced labor and woman 
against conditions degrading to 
womanhood. 


genius in approaching the subject from 
the economic side. The head of that 
department has created a literature on 
the subject which is highly prized the 
continent over. Recently when a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Church 
and Country Life visited McCormick 
Seminary and placed before the young 
men certain rural fields accurately in- 
vestigated and surveyed, thirty-three of 
these young men volunteered for the 
work. One hundred Presbyteries have 
asked that this work go on. I wish 
there might be some decision of this 
body on this work.” Here again the 
assembly broke into applause. 

Dr. Hill waited, and then turning to 
the moderator said, “I think that is suf- 
ficient.”” This incident perhaps best in- 
terprets the spirit of this assembly and 
its action in unanimously adopting with- 
out debate the reorganization scheme 
of the Home Board as submitted by the 
committee. 

In answer to a question from the floor, 
it was expressly stated by the chairman 
that the work of the Department of 
Church and Country Life would be con- 
tinued under one of the four co-ordinate 
departments of the reorganized Home 
Board which would be known as the De- 
partment of Immigration and Social 
Service. It will deal with the special 
problems centering in the country and 
the city and will magnify the relations 
of the gospel to all the questions bear- 
ing upon social righteousness and moral 
and spiritual progress. 

The assembly put itself on record as 
favoring a federal divorce law. This 
action was preferred to the suggestion 
of the Committee on Christian Life and 
Work that the assembly endeavor to 
bring about in every state the require- 
ment of two years’ residence before ap- 
plication, and one year’s lapse after the 
decree before it shall take effect, and 
that any citizen moving into another 
state to secure a divorce or remarriage 
contrary to the law of his own state 
and then returning shall have his di- 
vorce or remarriage declared null and 
void. 

[Continued on page 354.1 
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] °c 'coor IN NEBRASKA STATE PRISON—By GEORGE 


THAT THE conscience of Ne- 
braska citizens has been awakened since 
the event of five murders in its penal 
institution two years ago is unmistak- 
ably seen in the rapid strides for prison 
reform recently made in the state. Cam- 
paign promises were made in the fall of 
1912, and with the convening of the 
Legislature there was a determined ef- 
fort to make amends for the sins of 
former years, the responsibility for 
which did not rest upon any one pair 
of shoulders, but rather upon the citi- 
zens of the commonwealth itself. 

The first rosy hue appeared on the 
horizon in the fall elections of 1912 
when an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted, providing for a non-par- 
tisan board of control of state insti- 
tutions. The members of this board 
were to be chosen by the governor for 
a term of six years and to receive a 
salary of $3,000. 

- For warden of the state penitentiary 
the governor appointed W. T. Fenton, 
and for deputy warden, N. T. Harmon. 

The greatest encouragement to prison 
reform in Nebraska was the generous 
appropriation by the Legislature of 
$150,000 for a new reformatory. The 
farm and yards about the new building 
will consist of some 640 acres. With 
the new reformatory in operation, the 
biggest problem before the warden and 
the state board of control will be solved, 
that of classification. In the old struc- 
ture with space at a premium, young, 
first-term prisoners have been forced to 
share the same cell with incorrigibles 
and even with degenerates. The site 
for the new retormatory has not yet 
been selected. 

In addition to the large sums appro- 
priated by the Legislature for buildings 
and repairs, an attempt was made to 
in a measure compensate for the five 
murders by appropriating $5,000 for the 
death of an officer; $5,000 for the 
wounding. of a guard; $7,500 for the 
death of a woman’s husband, besides the 
many thousands of dollars for the mil- 
itia and other expenses incurred by the 
death of six persons. 

One of the most demoralizing influ- 
ences of former years was prison traf- 
fic in drugs. Unscrupulous guards were 
the medium through which dope reached 
the inmates. Warden Fenton urged the 
inmates to turn over their money to his 
keeping. This uprooted the evil, for 
without money trading in drugs became 
unprofitable, and it served the dou- 
ble purpose of removing’ temptation 
from the guards as well as from the in- 
mates. The guards chosen by the new 
warden have worked hand in hand with 
him to care for the drug victims. 
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A physician, receiving a salary of $1,- 
200, has charge of the pharmacy depart- 
ment and dispenses all drugs. 

The better wages paid the guards 
secures experienced men. None of 
the guards receive less than the 
minimum wage of $55, which fotmerly 
was as low as $25. Credit must be given 
former Governor Aldrich for paving the 
way for increased salaries. He was in- 
strumental in raising the wages of the 
guards to $50 a month, and the deputy 
warden’s salary from $75 a month to 
$1,250 a year. Under the new adminis- 
tration the salary of the warden was in- 
creased from $1,500 to $2,500. 

One of the warden’s right hand men 
in instituting his new policy was Deputy 
Warden N. T. Harmon, formerly prison 
chaplain, and preceding his appointment 
as chaplain, a minister of good standing 
in Nebraska. 

An outstanding grievance under the 
old régime was the unwholesome cook- 
ing. Sworn statements as to the food 
were placed in the hands of Judge Lin- 
coln Frost, to whom is due praise for 
investigating and bringing to light liv- 
ing conditions in the prison. Complaint 
was made that the food did not sustain 
the men for their work in the shops; 
that the prisoners were compelled to 
spend their own money for special cuts 
of meat. Consequently, a lively trade 
sprang up between the cooks and pris- 
oners. A bill of fare was a thing un- 
known, the cook dishing up in stock 
form whatever came to his mind. 


Following drastic changes in the 
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Who has brought new hope to 
state prisoners. 
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cooking, the kitchen equipment was 
improved. The old soup caldrons were 
replaced with ranges which permit of 
varied processes of cooking and elim- 
inates monotony of diet. Barrels of in- 
sect killer were used and the kitchen 
thoroughly cleaned and painted. 

The new dining hall and _ hospital 
building-is of brick and cement. It coy- 
ers 108 by 60 feet of land, rests on a 
high foundation and contains large win- 
dows which permit of plenty of light 
and air. Completed and equipped with 
modern kitchen and hospital conven- 
iences it will cost $45,000. Shower baths 
and laboratory will be on the second 
floor which will be devoted exclusively 
to the care and treatment of the sick. 
The lower floor will be used for the 
kitchen and dining hall. 

Every able-bodied man about the in- 
stitution is now employed at some kind 
of labor. In the summer months many 
men are employed on the farm. Last 
year a great deal of road work was 
done. Bricklayers, carpenters and other 
workmen were used in the construction 
of the dining hall. The institution fur- 
nishes $12,000 worth of electricity for 
other state institutions. It is the only 
state institution that pays money into 
the general fund of the state, the amount 
totalling $50,000 for two years. More 
labor for the men will be forthcoming 
with the erection of the new factory, 
for which an appropriation of $30,000 
is now ready. 

Warden Fenton has made many minor 
changes about the institution. Shower 
baths take the place of the old iron tub, 
and inmates are permitted to use them 
once a week. Recreation on a broader 
scale has been provided. On Sunday 
afternoons prisoners take exercise in 
the yards, playing baseball and other 
games and soon a portion of each day 
will be set apart for recreation. 

Night school has been established 
where 130 inmates gather in the class- 
rooms for instruction in shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping and all common 
school branches. A number of men 
are taking extension work from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. They receive no 
credit for this work, unless after re- 
lease, they enter the university as reg- 
ular students. Some contemplate do- 
ing this. A member of the state board 
said in visiting the school: “The board 
of pardons will take into consideration 
the time and kind of work done by 
men who make application for pardons.” 
Twenty-five hundred dollars has been 
provided for the school by the 
Legislature. 

The warden challenged any committee 
of investigation recently to find a penal 
institution which is trying to do more 
for the inmates than Nebraska peniten- 
tiary. 
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By Mrs. Florence Kelley. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 147 pp. Price $1.00; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.07. 


“To most young 
minds the idea is fas- 
cinatingly new that 
the transformation of 
industry is today the 
life and death ques- 
tion of this Republic.” 

“The ultimate blas- 
phemy is the proposal 
to fit children for in- 
dustry as industry is.” 

“Acid tests of the 
industrial morality of 
every public movement are the ques- 
tions : 

_ “Does it tend to restore to the people 
who work a share in the ownership and 
control of the tools of industry ?’ 

_ “Does it contribute to the ability of 
any group of wage earners to fit them- 
selves in mind, character and economic 
“position to participate healthfully in the 
transition ?’ 

“Whatever is calculated to enable us 
as a people, or any group among us, to 
make a step forward on the road to 
peaceful service away from the battle- 
field of greed is a contribution to the 
sum total of industrial morality, and 
whatsoever hinders a forward step is in 
itself actively evil, because it prolongs 
the existing evil.” 


It may seem shirking his job for a 
reviewer to try chiefly to make the book 
itself invite the reader. But this book 
does just that. It is a most sticcinct, 
‘specific and condensed indictment of 
” resent-day industry. It presents, all the 
more convincingly, because implicitly, 
the direction of true progress. The 
next steps are not debated for; they are 
shown as the practicable things already 
rooted in the better side of what is. In 
fact, they are next steps, not visions 
across a gulf. 
Many readers will undoubtedly shy 
away from the ideas contained in my 
quotations from Mrs. Kelley. The urge 
pieave for such readers is—that they 
nnot afford to let these questions go 
thout their own personal attempt to 
them out. No president, director, 
general manager will have a real 
nate of what his cost statements are 
ly to show in the ten years succeed- 
this year, unless he reads this book 
reads it through and ponders it. He 
vill disagree with some of it, as I do. 
That isn’t the point; he needs it all. 
In a swift river the whirlpools and 
ts, if conscious, might not,be con- 
_ of the direction of the river. 
e of our best and some of our worst 
1 today, equally do not 
lize that they are headed wrong. 
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They may not change their motions. ?m 
not sure that some of them should. But 
they ought all to get their bearings. 
And this book will help them to that—in 
one evening, without argument and with 
an honest tug, not only at the heart, 
but at the brain as well. 


Ropert G. VALENTINE, 


MODEL HOUSING LAW 


By Lawrence Veiller. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. Survey As- 
sociates, Inc. 352 pp. Price postpaid 
$2.00. 

Mr. Veiller’s Model 
Housing Law _ has 
been awaited and will 
be received with eag- 
erness by all interest- 
ed in housing reform. 
In drafting this pro- 
posed model with its 
suggested adaptations 
to less developed com- 
munities Mr. Veiller 
has performed an- 
other service pecul- 
iarly grateful to persons all over the 
country who have ‘come to recognize 
that the housing problem is not limited 
to the congested portions of northern 
cities but is found also in southern cities 
and in the towns of the West and Mid- 
dle West. Laws that apply only to 
“tenements” or multiple dwellings have 
therefore been found inadequate, and 
there is a growing need for regulation 
of the single family house. 

The proposed law consists of six ar- 
ticles: I. General Provisions. II. (a) 
Regulations of dwellings erected after 
the passage of the law with regard to 
light and ventilation, (b) Sanitation, 
and (c) Fire problems. III. Altered 
buildings. IV. Maintenance. V. Im- 
provement. VI. Remedies. 

Definitions are framed in the light of 
wide experience with housing control, 
and points likely to be overlooked are 
emphasized. Advance is suggested along 
many lines, such as larger control over 
buildings moved from one location to 
another, higher minima of floor space 
and of light and air than in earlier laws, 
windows large enough to light the entire 
room, ventilation for water closets and 
bathrooms. Newly accepted principles 
of ventilation are explained and the old 
minimum of cubic air space, raised to 
600 for an adult and 400 for a child, is 
used as a bulwark behind which the 
health office, may hide in case of 
overcrowding. There are three pro- 
visions to which attention should be 
especially called: 


1. That if the health officer demands 
it, the owner shall keep a representative 
on the premises (p. 189). 


2. A device something like the “zone” 
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Town 
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device is invented by which a propor- 
tion of dwellers on a block may keep the 
block residential, i. e. limited to private 
or to two-family dwellings (p. 59). 

3. The requirement that the consent 
of the officer of health be obtained be- 
fore lodgers may be received in any 
family (pp. 192-193). 


The services rendered by Mr. Veiller 
are so distinguished that it may not be 
invidious to suggest that in his discus- 
sion of the lodger evil and in his open- 
ing statement regarding the nature of 
the housing problem, his treatment seems 
inadequate. The damage done by taking 
lodgers to the life of the family group 
and to the lodger cannot, of course, be 
exaggerated; but that evil grows out 
of inadequate community provision for 
a group to whom our industrial life is 
under great obligation, namely the un- 
attached man or woman worker utilized 
in many of our great industrial plants. 
To treat the only housing provision now 
possible for these workers as analogous 
to prostitution is to misrepresent the 
situation. 

In this connection, too, one may point 
out the confusion in the opening discus- 
sion. Surely no one thinks that amend- 
ing the law of taxation alone or that as- 
suming more intelligent control over 
transportation facilities will cure the 
evils now included in the housing prob- 
lem. But this treatment of the “lodger 
evil” shows how impossible it is, too, to 
rely exclusively on restrictive regula- 
tion. This, of course, Mr. Veiller is the 
first to admit but, in the judgment of the 
writer, he fails to make clear the fact 
that while restrictive regulation should 
have the first place in a program of 
housing reform, chiefly because, perhaps, 
it can be secured, it must in every in- 
stance be ultimately and should at the 
earliest possible moment be supplement- 
ed by such reform in taxation as tempts 
to prompter and fuller uses of land, such 
control over tranportation facilities as 
will give the largest freedom in select- 
ing a home and such supplementary pro- 
vision for the housing of non-family 
groups of men and women as the in- 
dustrial practices of the time indicate 
to be necessary. 

In new communities, where the aim is 
the prevention rather than the abolition 
of those evils that Mr. Veiller includes 
in the term ‘slum,” these items would be 
included in the initial program of pre- 
vention. These suggested limitations 
surprise the follower of Mr. Veiller who 
expects from him leadership in all ques- 
tions bearing on this problem. They do 
not affect in the slightest the great 
value of the proposed model for the law 
which all admit is the necessary next 
step’ in innumerable communities in all 
parts of the country. 

SopHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE. 
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RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 


By Ellwood P. Cubberly. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 367 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THEe Survey $1.63. 


This book is a val- 
uable addition to the 
rapidly increasing lit- 
erature on American 
rural life and rural 
school conditions. 
The author empha- 
sizes the fact that the 
rural school problem 
ca social, even 


Two Problems 
of Country 


is a 
more than an educa- 
tional problem,” and 
cannot therefore, be 
seen clearly if studied apart from its 
historical and sociological setting. Ac- 
cordingly, the book falls into two parts 
—the rural life problem and the rural 
school problem. 

Part One outlines in six chapters the 
changes which have taken place in our 
rural life, the effects of these changes 
on rural life institutions, the needs of 
rural life today, etc., adhering pretty 
closely to the ground already covered by 
such other writers in the field as Warren 
H. Wilson, but giving many new details, 
charts, and statistics of greatest value. 
Part Two is 2 clear-cut statement of the 
needs of rural school organization and 
administration, with excellent chapters 
on the new curriculum, new teacher, and 
new type of supervision. 

The book is equipped with numerous 
valuable charts, maps, illustrations and 
a good brief bibliography. Dr. Cub- 
berly’s book should be read by every 
rural life student and is especially 
well adapted as a textbook for high, 
normal, agricultural and other schools 
having training classes for rural teach- 
ers. H. W. Focxt. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


By Lewis M. Terman. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 417 pp. Price $1.65; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.78. 


A number of good 
|| books have appeared 
recently on the need, 
organization, and 
methods of school hy- 
giene and medical in- 
spection chiefly from 
the standpoint of the 
school administrator 
and the school physi- 
cian. This volume 
deals with the hygiene 
of the school child as 
distinguished from the hygiene of the 
school building or the environment of 
the school child; it is intended primar- 
ily for teachers and parents. 

The first seven chapters treat of con- 
servation of life and the conditions 
which are favorable and unfavorable to 
normal growth. The remaining four- 
teen chapters deal with the various 
physical and mental abnormalities en- 
countered in school children. The pre- 
valence and symptoms of each abnor- 
mality are described so clearly and fully 
that the teacher and the intelligent par- 
ent should be able to recognize them. 

The author has wisely placed much 


Handbook for 
Parents and 
Teachers 


emphasis on the importance of ascer- 
taining the causes of abnormal condi- 
tions and removing them whenever pos- 
sible. A summary, conclusions, and a 
selected bibliography at the end of each 
chapter are invaluable features of this 
book. , 

Properly used, the study should prove 
exceedingly valuable in the hands of 
teachers and parents. By properly used, 
I mean that teachers and parents should 
not attempt to diagnose but simply learn 
to recognize the early symptoms of dis- 
eases and abnormal conditions requiring 
medical treatment. 

The following statement on page 270, 
“The teacher can make the tests fully 
as well as can the physician who is not 
also an oculist,’ does not represent the 
opinion of the majority of oculists_on 
the question of vision tests by school 
teachers, In the same paragraph with 
the above statement is found the fol- 
lowing: “Dr. Frank Allport, Dr. R. C. 
Cabot, Dr. Myles Standish, Dr. Clarence 
Blake, and other oculists of the highest 
standing, have long contended that the 
ordinary routine examinations of the 
eyes should be undertaken by teachers 
and school nurses.” Two of the “ocu- 
lists of the highest standing” quoted here 
are not oculists, but eminent practition- 
ers and teachers of other branches of 
medicine. Dr. Cabot practices internal 
medicine and Dr, Blake is an ear spec- 
ialist. Grorce L. MryLan. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By James Puffer. Rand, McNally & 
Co. 306 pp. Price $1.25; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.36. 


The author attempts 
a comprehensive study 
of vocational guid- 


A Studynot || ance. From outlining 
without the need for such 
Shortcomings || guidance and _ the 


proper equipment and 
methods of those who 
are to give it, Mr. 
Puffer proceeds to a 
statement of the dif- 
|| ferences among occu- 
pations, and an analy- 
sis of home making, agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, salesmanship, office work, 
foremanship and the professions. 

Though the preface declares that the 
book springs directly from personal ex- 
periences in the Lyman School for Boys, 
Boston, there is little in it that is orig- 
inal. It is indeed a curious tapestry of 
platitude, meaningless detail and ques- 
tionable generalization, with occasional 
strands of some appreciation of the aims 
of vocational guidance, and tolerable 
grasp of its difficulties. One cannot feel 
sure, however, whether these strands 
have been supplied by the author him- 
self or whether they have slipped in 
along with other borrowings from cur- 
rent thought. 

Mr. Puffer is too willing to have 
wholesale vocational guidance practiced 
now by the army of public school teach- 
ers. He does not sufficiently see that at 
present we know too little about indus- 
try, and that our deductions about chil- 
dren’s aptitudes are too much like guess- 
work to justify such an undertaking, 


Neither does he adequately emphasize 
frequent need for guidance into further 
training rather than into immediate 
work, 

He is too lenient also in accepting 
industry on its own terms and making 
boys and girls to fit. A prime duty of 
the vocational guide may prove to be 
to help to change for the better the oc- 
cupations which young people are to 
enter. WintHrop D. Lane. 


ARROWS IN THE GALE 


By Arturo Giovannitti. Frederick C. | 
Bursch. 108 pp. Price $1.00; by — 
mail of THE Survey $1.07. | 


Arrows in the Gale - 
is the suggestive title 
of a little volume of 
verse by Arturo Gio- 
vannitti, printed at 
the Hillacre Book- 
house in Riverside, 
Conn. These verses 
are indeed winged 
things, and barbed. 
Despite the adverse 
winds of indifference 
and hostility, some of 
them will lodge and rankle in human 
hearts. For the poet unmistakably meant 
to sting and wound; to let blood; in all 
the lyrics we hear the Baptist’s cry, 
“Repent !” 

Helen Keller, at the beginning of her 
enthusiastic introduction to Giovannitti’s 
work, reminds us wisely that as a poet 
he is to be judged by his success in ren- 
dering his ideas in verse, “and not by his 
relations to Syndicalism or Socialism or 
any other movement in which he hap- 
pens to be active. The laws of poetic 
beauty and power, not one’s beliefs 
about the economic world, determine the 
excellence of his work.” 

But did any critic, however well mean- 
ing his intentions, ever succeed in judg- 
ing a poet merely by “the laws of poetic 
beauty and power”? Certainly Shelley’s 
contemporaries failed him there; and his 
present-day critics, although united in 
appreciation of his lyrical magic, stil? 
divide into hostile camps over his mes- 
sage; on the one side lauding indis- 
criminately his revolutionary utterances, 
particularly the youthful rant in Queen 
Mab which has the least claim to being 
called poetry; and on the other, damn- 
ing with faint praise the intellectual 
acumen informing such great poems as 
Prometheus Unbound, because the author 
chose to call himself a disciple of God- 
win. 

If Shelley has not escaped the preju~ 
dices of the critics, how shall Gioyan- 
nitti escape, in whom lyrical magic is 
almost wholly lacking, whose rhymed 
verse almost always sings with a twang? 
How shall the uninitiated, and those who 
criticise by formula, find the poet under 
the skin of this stark rebel? Yet the 
poet is there. Let us listen for him 
first in a love song; for all the world, 
including the most hide-bound of critics, 
agrees in loving the lover. 


Viarses That 
Sting and 
Accuse 


I know ,not what new spell was heaved 
about me by the mighty mouth that 
breathes all the fearful gales of life, 

But this I do remember, that my soul be~ 
came a cage full of nightingales and 


her hand opened the door and they 
flew away in the azure of thy heavens 
in a long thrill of song. 

é nd this also 1 do remember, that my heart 
in which every scythe had reaped till 
it was nothing but a barren desola- 

i tion, bloomed up suddenly in all thy 

i apple blossoms, in all thy almond 

trees, in all the flowers of thy or- 
chards and of thy gardens, O Spring. 

And I could not throw out of it its myriad 

flowers, for she had laid her hand on 

my heart and I dared not break open 
the gentle gate of her fingers. 


_ We shall agree also, that this is not 

a good example of his lack of lyrical 
‘magic. It is undoubtedly in these un- 
rhymed recitatives that the poet finds 
himself most completely. Our old ac- 
cepted English meters jangle upon his 
lyre, but* the long rhythmic strophes 
which we usually associate with Whit- 
man, Giovannitti has made his own by 
an inward music as compelling and in- 
dividual as that of the elder poet. Of 
the twenty-four poems in the little vol- 
ume, nine are in this chanting measure, 
and one of these, The Cage, which ap- 
peared in 1913 in the Atlantic Monthly, 
‘he has not yet excelled. Hear the pris- 
oning cage sing to the prisoner: 


“While I was hoe and ploughshare and 
sword and axe and scythe and hammer, 
I was the first artificer of thy happinness; 
but the day I was beaten into the first 
lock and the first key, I became fetters 
and chains to thy hands and thy feet, 
O Man! 

My curse is thy curse, O Man, and even 
if thou shouldst pass out of the wicket 
of this cage, never shalt thou be free 
until thou returnest me to the joy of 
e labor. 

© Man, bring me back into the old smithy, 
purify me again with the holy fire of the 
forge, lay me again on the mother breast 
of the anvil, beat me again with the old 
honest hammer—O Man, remould me with 
thy wonderful hands into an instrument 
of thy toil. 

Remake of me the sword of thy justice, 
eae of me the tripod of thy wor- 
ship, 

Remake of me the sickle for thy grain, 
Remake of me the oven for thy bread, 
And the andirons for thy peaceful 
hearth, O Man! 

And the trestles for the bed of thy 
love, O Man! 2 

And the frame of thy joyous lyre, O 


Giovannitti’s message of 
freedom at its noblest, and the whole 
poem is sustained at this level. In The 
Walker, also, another poem of the pris- 
on, the same lofty dignity is found. The 
prisoner is listening to the footsteps of 
the man in the cell above his head: 


“One—two—three—four: 
; the wall. 
“One—two—three—four : 
the iron gate.” 


And out of this ceaseless pacing back 
and forth the poem is born, with its 
anguished cry for freedom, its recog- 
nition of brotherhood.’ 

_ Another of these rhythmic tirades, 


i ‘Reprinted in full in Arturo Giovannitti, 
b Brown Sumner, in THE Survey 
November 2, 1912—THe Survey’s first 
view of Giovannitti’s am Seitive verse, and 
far as we know, the first review pub- 


four paces and 


four paces and 


The Sermon on the Common, para- 
phrases satirically the Sermon on the 
Mount, and recalls to us those irrever- 
ent old thirteenth century parodies 
which the Goliardic poets used to sing in 
their taunting, mocking Latin: 


“Blessed are the rebels’ [proclaims this 
rebel of the twentieth century, who is 
at one with the bitter rebels of all 
ages | 

“Blessed are the rebels: 
conquer the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after equality: for they shall eat 
the fruit of their labor.” 


for they shall re- 


If we turn to the rhymed poems we 
shall find that the most successful, per- 
haps, is The Republic. Here is none of 
the banal rant which mars the better 
known poem called The Bum, and none 
of the jingling sentiment which occa- 
sionally finds its way into these lyrics. 
Shelley’s description of freedom in the 
Masque of Anarchy is no more inspired 
than Giovannitti’s vision of the goddess 
of the common weal: 


Not hers the wisdom which decrees 
That time alone must wrongs allay, 
Not hers the craven heart to pray 

And barter liberty for peace; 


Not hers the fear to hesitate 

When shame and misery cry out— 
Love has no patience, truth no doubt, 
And right and justice cannot wait. 


So, loud into the midnight air 

She rang the tocsin’s loud alarm, 
She called, and as by potent charm 
From its mysterious haunt and lair, 


The Mob, the mightiest judge of all, 
To hear the rights of Man came out, 
And every word became a shout, 
And every shout a musket ball 


And when upon the great sunrise 
Flew her disheveled victories 

To all the lands, on all the seas, 
Like angry eagles in the skies, 


To ring the call of brotherhood 

And hail mankind from shore to shore, 
Wrapt in her splendid tricolor 

The People’s virgin bride she stood. 


Whether or not we agree that the Mob 
is “the mightiest judge of all,’ there is 
no question that this is true poetry, ex- 
alted and simple; and the grim turn at 
the end, in which the People’s virgin 
bride of the morning is shown at night 
in her defeat and prostitution, a drunken 
harlot of the street, lying “between a 
sergeant of police and a decrepit mil- 
lionaire,” is powerful in its poetic irony. 

In most of the other poems the poet is 
not so successful in evading the lure to 
rhetoric, a temptation peculiarly Italian, 
as anyone will realize who has listened 
to the extempore flow of eloquence so 
impossible to stem at Socialist or other 
meetings of young Italians. Neither is 
the irony always on so high a level; it 
degenerates at times to mere scorn and 
taunting, and becomes in Christian ears 
painful blasphemy when it touches the 
name of Christ. Nevertheless, it is well 
that Christian ears should listen, for this 
very blasphemy is a call to repentance. 

It is too soon to attempt an estimate 
of Giovannitti’s genius. These twenty- 
four poems are like the tentative carol- 
ings of young’ birds. Our singer is try- 
ing to find his range, and to get used to 
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his voice. To say, as Miss Keller does 
in her introduction, that he is “a better 
poet than has come out of the priv- 
ileged classes of America in our day,” 
is premature, and, for the present at 
least untrue. The social feeling in some 
of William Vaughn Moody’s poems— 
Gloucester Moors, An Ode in Time of 
Hesitation, A Soldier Fallen in the 
Philippines, The Brute, In New York, 
I Am the Woman is as poignant as in 
Giovannitti’s, and unquestionably on a 
higher poetic level; yet who dares to 
say that Giovannitti may not mount as 
high, if we give him time. 

To expect a man who was born in 
Italy in 1884 and lived there until he 
was seventeen to sing our language im- 
mediately with the abandon and distinc- 
tion of a Shelley is absurd. If he has 
failed to infuse into his English the sub- 
tle Italian grace and passion of a Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, the blame must be laid 
upon the Pennsylvania coal mines and 
the New York slums, our welis of Eng- 
lish muddy and defiled, from which we 
have forced him to drink. 

And if the tongue halt, how shall the 
thought shine clear? It is unfair to 
carp at Giovannitti’s message, to say that 
he can give us only the diatribes of the 
rebel,—accusation, arraignment, in'vec- 
tive. It is true that this is all that he 
has given us so far, but The Cage, The 
Walker, The Republic promise something 
more; there are foreshadowings in them 
of spiritual intuitions. 

Giovannitti will always be the poet of 
emotion rather than of thought, however, 
and it is to be feared that the negative 
note will dominate. He will also be the 
lyrist rather than the dramatist or the 
narrative poet; when he tries, as in The 
Bum, to do what Masefield and Gibson 
do so well, to picture the bare, sordid 
life of the poor and the outcast, he fails 
because of his irresistible tendency to 
declaim and to accuse. In symbolic 
verse, like The Republic, where abstract 
emotion is set free, and in the long, 
chanting recitative, he is at his best; 
and these measures which lend them- 
selves so well to the poet’s impassioned 
accusations and negations, might as 
easily interpret the positive and con- 
structive notes, for which we still hope- 
fully listen, in his message. 


FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
PROBLEMS OF GENETICS 


By William Bateson. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 258 pp. Price $4.00; by 
mail of THE Survey $4.25. 


Although of defi- 
nitely scientific con- 
tent, this study will 
interest the many so- 
cial workers who, in 
their own fields, have 
endeavored to follow 
the progress of mod- 
ern thinking. The 
book records the pres- 
ent pause in enthusi- 
asm over evolution 
and the closer con- 
sideration of evolutionary forms and 
processes; and its discussion centers 
upon the question: What are species? 
How did they arise? 


Evolution and 
Evolutionary 
Processes 
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“Tn the enthusiasm with which evolu- 
tionary ideas were received, the specifi- 
city of living things was almost forgot- 
ten.” Species were regarded as essen- 
tially impermanent groups, the differ- 
ences among them being regarded as 
due to natural selection of those fittest 
to survive in the given environments. 
Yet today, Bateson remarks, most sys- 
tematists manifest as much faith in the 
fundamental reality of specific differ- 
ences as if Darwin had never written. 
Collectors seek “typical” specimens; col- 
lections are so arranged as to mask the 
phenomena of variation; intermediate 
forms are sorted out regardless of lo- 
cality and date, into separate groups, or 
else disregarded as unimportant. 

This rigidity of the conception of spe- 
cies occasionally leads to absurdities. 
Notwithstanding the fact that no set of 
characters definitely diagnostic of spe- 
cies has yet been found entirely ade- 
quate, still Bateson believes that “the 
proposition that animals and plants are 
on the whole divided into definite and 
recognizable species is an approxima- 
tion to the truth.” 

Whether specific distinctions rest on 
natural and physiological bases is to be 
determined by stricter analysis of the 
diversities of animals and plants on a 
more comprehensive scale. Heredity and 
variation, he suggests, affords the key 
to the specific characteristics of living 
organisms, just as chemical attributes 
afford a key to the intrinsic nature of 
the various kinds of non-living matter. 

The method for such analysis of 
specific differences is furnished by the 
discoveries of Mendel and his followers, 
namely, the laws which govern the trans- 
mission to descendants of the “unit fac- 
tors’ or characters of the individual. 
From the Mendelian point of view, Bate- 
son criticizes the theory that -species 
have arisen through natural selection of 
the forms most fitted to the environment. 
To assume that the minute differences 
which characterize certain species 
which, topographically, are neighbors 
and systematically, are closely allied, 
have definite survival values, Bateson 
believes, is to put a gratuitous strain 
on belief. 

His conclusion is that, while accept- 
ance of the theory of evolution is in- 
evitable, we know as yet little of the 
forces which have guided and shaped 
the evolutionary process.. 

GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


WOMAN, MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD 


By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 287 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.62. 

A sane, ‘practical 


and scientific presen- 
tation of the “woman 
movement,” especially 
its bearing upon mar- 
riage and mother- 
hood, is contributed 
by Dr. Chesser to the 
already notable array 
of volumes on this 
vital topic. It seems 
strange to realize that 
motherhood is old as 
the race and yet that the past two de- 
cades have seen the rise of a “new” 


Survey of the 
‘ ‘New’”’ 
Motherhood 


motherhood in faith, as well as in works, 
that seems destined to place indelible 
impress upon future generations. Dr. 
Chesser surveys the subject with im- 
partial, expert vision; broad humanity; 
and highest ideals of service. 

The physiology of motherhood and 
sex; the physico-psychical sex influences 
and reactions; marriage and divorce; 
the economic and legal status of woman; 
and her physical, moral and mental de- 
velopment and claims are treated with 
scientific sincerity and democratic sim- 
plicity. 

Dr. Chesser holds that the corner- 
stone upon which the whole construc- 
tive movement for uplifting mother- 
hood should build, is the child. The 
book is therefore a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature of child welfare. 


It presents in clearest terms the laws’ 


of woman’s labor and protection of ma- 
ternity, prenatal influences of alcohol, 
social disease and depravity, prison and 
factory systems, and the practical pos- 
sibilities of eugenics. While dealing 
primarily with conditions in England, 
Dr. Chesser correlates these with similar 
social conditions in the United States, 
Germany, France and other countries. 

Economic problems have perhaps been 
responsible for the inadequate maternity 
protection in England, though in pro- 
tective legislation for children the na- 
tional and colonial governments of 
Great Britain have made headway. De- 
plorable slum conditions, intemperance, 
unremitting factory labor, and sweated 
home labor for women, have wrought 
havoc with infant life in England. 
France has gone far ahead in the race 
for “baby saving.” Thirty-five years 
ago Madame Bequet de Vienne estab- 
lished in Paris L’Allaitement Maternel, 
a society for the care of mothers dur- 
ing pregnancy. Similar movements 
have been begun in Germany and Aus- 
tria. ‘Economic provision for expectant 
mothers was also a movement in which 
France took pioneer steps, followed by 
Belgium, Austria, Denmark and Sweden. 

In the United States, child welfare 
has attained national importance. The 
formation of the Parents’ Educational 
Division by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, under charge of 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, gives government 
recognition to the National Congress of 
Mothers now under the presidency of 
Mrs. Schoff, whose introduction to Dr. 
Chesser’s work gives solemn emphasis 
to the responsiiblities of the human race 
toward its children. 

Maser RAINsForD HAINES. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tun SocraL Emprepncy. By W. T. Foster. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co, 224 pp. Price $1.35; 
by mail of THp Survey $1.45. 

TH CHILD IN THY Mipst. By Mary Schauffer 
Labaree. Central Committee of United 
Study of Foreign Missions. 272 pp. Price 
$.50: by mail of Tum Survey §.58. 

Our Wortp Famiry. By Helen Douglas Bill- 
ings. Central Committee of United Study 
of Foreign Missions. 96 pp. Price $.25; 
by mail of THe Survey $.29. 

VOLUNTEER HELP TO THE ScHoots. By Ella 
Lyman Cabot. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 136 
pp. Price $.60; by mail of THe Survey $.66. 

Mopprn InpustTRY. By Florence Kelley. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 147 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.07. 

WitH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. Vol. IIT. 
By Horace Traubel, Mitehell Kennerley. 
590 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of THE Sur- 
VEY $3.23. 
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Tip MrEXICAN PEOPLE—THEIR SPRUGGLE FOR 
ISREEDOM. By L. Gutierrez de Lara and Ed 
cumb Pinchon. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Bed Price $1.50; by mail of THr Survey 
THE CARPENTER AND THE RicH Man, By 
Bouck White. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
ee Price $1.25; by mail of THe Sury 


TH» Jos, THE Man, THE Boss. By Katherine — 
. H. Blackford and Arthur Newcomb. — 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 266 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of THE Survey $1.62. Q 
SociaL Justicn WitHour SocrauismM. By John 
Bates Clark. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 49 pp. 
Price $.50; by mail of Tur Survey $.55. . ~ 
SYNDICALISM IN FRANCE. By Louis H. Levine. 
Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Longmans. 
Green & Co., Agts. 229 pp. Price $1.50; _ 
by mail of THr Survey $1.59. ‘a 
Better BaBInS AND THEIR Carb. By Anna 
Steese Richardson. Fred’k A. Stokes Co, — 
238 pp. Price $.75; by mail of Tur Survey 
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305 pp. ste 


MacGill. ©. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.35.; by mail of THE Survey $1.44. 
Tupy WHONKNOCK aT OuR Garms. By Mary 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 142 BD 
Price $1.00; by mail of THr Survpy $1.08. 
Tun SMALL FAMILY SysteM—lIs It INJURIOUS — 
or IMMORAL? By C. V. Drysdale. B. W. 7 
Huebsch. 119 pp. Price $1.00; by mail 
of THp Survey $1.05. 
SociALISM AND MorHERHOOD, By John Spargo. 
B Price $.60; by 


- Huebsch. 119 pp. 
mail of THE SuRvrEY $.65, 

THr NEW OPTIMISM, By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
John Lane Co, 142 pp. Price $1.00; by 
mail of THp Survey $1.07. : 

INTERMEDIATH TyPHS AMONG PRIMITIVE FOLK. 
By Edward Carpenter. Mitchell Kennerley. 
185 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of THr Sur- 
VEY $2,11 

BusiNEss—A Proression. By Louis Brandeis. 

Small, Maynard & Co, 327 pp. Price $2.00; 

by mail of Tum Survey $2.12. 

THE RAGGHD-TROUSERED PHILANTHROPISTS. By 

Robert Tressall, Fred’k A, Stokes, 885 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of THe Survpy $1.37. 

Tun CountTRY Lisprary, By Saida Bumbrach 
Antrim. Pioneer Press. 306 pp. Price 
$2.00; by mail of THr Survey $2.14. 

ENGLISH FOR HUNGARIANS, . By Rey. 
William Shearer, Wm, R, Jenkins Co, 144 
Pe, Price $.35; by mail of THm SuRvVEY 


ENGLISH FoR ITALIANS, By Rev. James Wilk 
jam Shearer. Wm. R. Jenkins Co. i44 pp 
Price $.35; us mail of THr SuRyny §.40. 

ENGLISH FOR OHEMIANS. By Rey. James 

William Shearer. Wm. R. Jenkins Co. 144 

Po Price $.85; by mail of THr Survey 


New Men ror OLD. 


O’Brien, 


By Maria 
Montessori, Fred’k A. Stokes Co. 121 DD. 
Price $1.00; by mail of Tne Survey $1.0 
TH GIRL AND Her CuHance. By Harrie; 
McDougal Daniels, Fleming H. Revell Co 
ak Price $.50; by mail of THe SURVEY 


A History or PENAL MprHops. By Geo 
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SAFETY AT SEA 


To THE Epitor: Harking back to your 
_ editorial of May 2 and the letter of Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, in the same issue, on 
‘Safety at Sea, to which must now be 
added the article in the June current 
issue by “Slocum,” I want to file my 
protest. 

For twenty-five years I have been a 
recognized “steamboat crank,’ obsessed 
it seems with the spirit of that pioneer 
of pioneer steamboat dreamers John 
Fitch and of the less original but more 
successful Robert Fulton. During that 
quarter of a century I have met many 
of the leading steamboat men and mar- 
ine engineers of the world—numbering 
some of them as intimate friends—and 
out of this intimacy I am justified in 
saying that to give circulation to the 
wild cry that these men weigh gold 
against life, deliberately court unneces- 
sary hazards for the sake of increased 
dividends, is more than an injustice—it 
is well-nigh a crime. 

Steamboat men are not the only men 
who hope the La Follette bill will not 
become the law of the nations. As an 
outsider, a busy pastor of a church, not 
interested at all in stocks or earnings 
of steam-boats and holding no brief for 
any one but myself, I protest against 
some of the absurdities of the bill. But 
that which especially calls forth my pro- 
test at this time is what others are say- 
ing about the bill—the things that are 
logically deduced from it. 


Take Mrs. Kelley’s contention that _ 


each passenger shall have a designated 
seat in a life-boat as called for by the 
number on a coupon. ~Think you.-that 
frenzied men and women could be kept 
from a near-by life-boat because per- 
chance the numbers upon the seat in the 
particular boat did not correspond with 
the numbers on their coupons? A week 
at sea is not a theater party with every- 
body Subservient to gentlemanly ushers. 

Some life-boats would possibly be 
smashed in a collision, some could not 
be used by reason of a list of a ship 
to one side or the other, what would be 
done with the people whose assignments 
happened to be in unusable boats? Such 
a coupon system would not only be whol- 
ly ineffective—it would be confusion 
worse confounded. 

And the proposition to have two able 
seamen for each boat. Was there ever 
a week in the history of steam naviga- 
tion when it was found that men were 
too weakened by work or too ignorant 
to get overboard a boat for their own 
salvation? At such times the strength 
of one man becomes as that of ten. And 
the direct charge that there were no 

men who knew how, or had the strength, 
to lower the boats of the Volturno 
should never have found utterance in 
the light of what Lloyd did and what 
_ the others in the boat were ready to do. 


a... 


Would to God there had not been a 
single life-boat to lower from the Vol- 
turno! The loss of life would have been 
less horrible. But if men are to be lim- 
ited to “able seamen” when assigned to 
the command of life-boats, why exempt 
the men trained on the Hudson and Long 
Island Sound and some of our boys from 
the possibilities of such service? It is 
not brawn only that is needed in emer- 
gencies but brains, and I am not sure 
but that a steward or a purser, or even 
a stoker, sometimes has brains. 

Then, too, there is the matter of life- 
boats on the Great Lakes to which “Slo- 
cum” refers. The conditions are so en- 
tirely different from those prevailing at 
sea that after granting all that “Slocum” 
claims he still fails to make his case. 
At sea, owing to the possibility of being 
a long time adrift, and to the danger of 
a raft being broken to pieces, boats 
might well be required. But a few 
hours after a wireless call went up from 
a boat on the Great Lakes would find 
the endangered craft encircled by boats 
sent to her aid and if the passengers 
had to leave a sinking or burning ves- 
sel rafts are much easier to get over- 
board and much easier to get upon when 
once in the water. What was needed 
at the time the Empress of Ireland went 
down was self-releasing rafts not boats 
that had to be lowered by davits. 

Mr. Furuseth, as quoted by you, de- 
clares that nothing brought out in the 
London Convention could have prevent- 
ed the Empress of Ireland disaster. In 
all fairness he should have added, ‘Nor 
could anything provided in the La Fol- 
lette bill have mitigated in the least its 
horrors.” 

Let us not yield to the cry, “The 


rich are selfish”—only some are! Nor 
to the charge, “Steamboat men are 
heartless’—only some are! There is 


good in men that is not brought out by 
harsh names. 
C. Szymour BuLtocx. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

(Mr. Bullock has written much on 
steamboat history and because of his spe- 
cial knowledge in this field was given the 
place of Robert Fulton on the Clermont in 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. In his last 
paragraph Mr, Bullock seems to have wholly 
missed the point of safety legislation 
whether applied to ocean liners or laundries: 
namely, that what is done by exceptional 
companies who are neither selfish nor 
heartless has, to quote our editorial note of 
June 6, “no binding force upon those 
[companies] willing to take chances of dis- 
aster and profit by them.” Rather, in the 
absence of safety legislation binding upon 
all, the latter companies make it difficult for 
those who are neither selfish nor heartless 
to do what they think ought to be done and 
not be driven out of business.—En.] 


To THE Eprtior: Mr. Bullock appears 
to have confused several articles and 
some statutes. 


It is the British law which requires 
a seat in a life-boat for all persons 
on board. Senator La Follette has mere- 
ly copied this. in his bill. 

It is Mr. Furuseth, not I, who sug- 
gested that in case the International 
Convention for Safety at Sea were rati- 
fied in its original form, passengers 
would be reduced to trying to. protect 
their own lives by demanding that steam- 
ship tickets should carry identifiable 
coupons for specified seats in life-boats. 
This appears to be the custom at present 
on all trans-oceanic Japanese steam- 
ships. It appears also to give satisfac- 
tion to their passengers. But why does 
Mr. Bullock impute the idea to me or 
to my article? 

Fortunately, the International Conven- 
tion for Safety at Sea has not been 
ratified unchanged. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reports the 
following proviso: 

“That the United States reserves the 
right to abrogate ‘treaties, conventions, 
and agreements,’ indicated in Article 68, 
in accordance with the terms of such 
treaties, conventions, and agreements, 
and to impose upon all vessels in the 
waters of the United States such higher 
standards of safety and such provisions 
for the health and comfort of passen- 
gers and immigrants as the United States 
shall enact for vessels of the United 
States.” 

As to the Volturno, all—men, women 
and children—saved from her burning 
hull owe their lives to seaworthy life- 
boats in competent hands sent from other 
ships. More and better seamen, better 
davits and better boats on board the 
Volturno could have saved more lives. 
Why blink the sinister facts? 

Each day brings tidings of a collision 
or a steamship on the rocks or ashore. 
Why at such a time should any Ameri- 
can be content with anything less than 
the most perfect provision for safety 
at sea that ingenuity has devised? Why 
should any vessel be allowed to clear 
from our ports whose standard falls 
below this? 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 
[National Consumers’ League] 
New York. 


To THE Epitor: The article in your 
issue of June 6, entitled Land-Locked 
Disaster, by “Slocum,’ deserves com- 
mendation for its evident attempt at 
fairness in statement. At the same time, 
its author failed to take into account 
some important facts which bear upon 
the passenger boat situation on the Great 
Lakes. 

Rivers have very properly been ex- 
empted from the provisions of this bill, 
and we on the Great Lakes feel entitled 
to the same exemption for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

Actual figures taken from the latest 
report of the United States supervising 
inspector general for a period of five 
years, 1907 to 1911 inclusive, are as fol- 
lows: 

Great Lakes Rivers 
Total number of 
passengers car- 
ried in the 5 


WATER aye os * 82,415,716 67,293,895 
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Average number of 
passengers car- 
ried per year (5 
year period)... 

Total number of 
lives lost (pas- 
sengers) all 
causes, in the 5 
year period.... 30 70 

Average number of 
lives lost (pas- 
sengers ) per 
year, all causes, 
(5 year period) 

Average number of 


16,483,143 13,458,779 


passengers car- 
ried per year for 
each life lost 


(5 year period) 2,841,921 989,616 
Degree of Safety, Great Lakes 133 Per 
Cent Greater than Rivers 

We lake folks insist that this record 
must be taken into account, and that it 
does not justify placing Great Lakes ves- 
sels in the ocean-going class. 

It is proper to premise that I have 
not a dollar invested in any lake passen- 
ger boat, and that my business as a ves- 
sel outfitter, carried on for more than 
forty years, naturally leads me to favor 
any law which would send them to my 
house for additional safety devices. 

Yet first of all, I value fairness and 
justice. “Safety first” is admirable. But 
reason is better than hysteria. What 
we need is not more lightning, but more 
light. 

Shipowners are doubtless as selfish as 
you or I, yet they are no more destitute 
of humanity. Indeed, as I have known 
them, they are conspicuous for it and 
they know that in the long run selfish- 
ness would spell ruin to their business. 
They are Americans, proud of their 
country and its commerce, and sincerely 
anxious to safeguard the lives commit- 
ted to them. In proof of this, they have 
uniformly gone farther than the govern- 
ment requirements as to safety devices 
and regulations. Success has followed 
their efforts. 

We maintain at great cost a standing 
army, militia and police to preserve or- 
der. Murder and robbery should be im- 
possible; our railroads should be as safe 
as are those of Switzerland; our build- 
ings, public and private, should be fire- 
proof and _ stormproof; all these are 
ideals which we should constantly keep 
before our minds. But the public is 
governed by common sense, it demands, 
and rightly, the nearest practical ap- 
proach to this ideal. 

The provisions of the La Follette 
measure as applied to passenger service 
on the Great Lakes, are not practical, 
but fatal. For example, the steamer 
route from Sandusky to Cedar Point, 
Ohio, a distance of not over three 
and one-half miles, far freer from the 
dangers of navigation than any river 
route, over water the depth of which 
would permit the average man walking 
ashore. is included in the provisions of 
this bill and would have to comply with 
every regulation exactly the same as 
ocean-going vessels. There are many 
routes of this kind on the Great Lakes. 

I am not concerned to defend the con- 
clusions of the International Marine 
Convention. Your criticism may be ac- 


cepted as just. I am personally inclined 
to think that thirteen nations know more 
about the high seas than does Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin, but let that 
pass. At any rate, these eminent rep- 
resentatives probably know less about 
conditions on our “unsalted seas” than 
does the present writer. 

Among those who did not know, we 
must include the name of Andrew Fur- 
useth, president of the Seamen’s Union, 
from whom Senator La Follette ac- 
knowledges to have received the in- 
formation upon which he based his bill, 
a bill which would eliminate many if 
not all the passenger ships on the Great 
Lakes. It would prevent any part of 
a ship’s crew being assigned to duties 
in any other department of the ship by 
recognizing officially life-boats alone as 
life-saving —apparatus, regardless of 
other equipment; by making no distinc- 
tion between trans-Atlantic liners and 
boats making half-hour runs on the 
Great Lakes; by lowering discipline 
aboard ship, especially where boats are 
away from their docks only a few hours 
out of every twenty-four. 

Who is this great authority? Has he 
ever sailed at all on the Great Lakes? 
Has he any real knowledge of her ships, 
her men, their conditions, their needs? 

One of the modern steel lake steam- 
ers, built in 1911, at a cost of $300,000, 
travels a course the maximum distance 
of which from shore to shore is five 
miles. If she sank at the place of 
greatest depth, 36 feet, three decks 
would remain above water. The com- 
pany operating this ship has operated 
steamers on this route for fifty years 
without loss of life by accident. 

Under the La Follette bill, this ship 
would be required to have a crew of 
450, and to carry 183 life-boats. These 
boats would weigh approximately 230 
tons. If all available deck space were 
utilized, she could not accommodate 183 
life-boats. It would be impossible to fit 
her with enough davits to carry any- 
where near this number. 

In case of accident, she could reach 
shore in fifteen minutes, less time than 
would be required to lower any consid- 
erable number of life-boats. 

To accommodate the surplus crew 
would necessitate the use of cabin, par- 
lors and dining-room for crews’ quar- 
ters. 

To limit the number of passengers to 
the capacity of her life-boats it would 
be necessary to charge a prohibitive rate 
of fare. 

The La Follette bill would require this 
ship to be equipped the same as a ship 
sailing around the world. There is no 
resemblance between this ship and an 
ocean liner. 

I submit again, is it fair? In view 
of the importance lent to the utterances 
of this expert witness, and without any 
heat, I submit those fair questions be- 
fore his advice is taken as final. 

The excursion season on these waters 
covers about ninety days. Passenger 
line boats run about half the year. With 
the exception of a very few boats re- 
ferred to by “Slocum” as running to the 
head of Lake Superior, they operate 
along shore or through connecting 
rivers, practically always in sight of 


land or of each other. All are equipped 
with wireless. A disaster happening so 
suddenly that help cannot reach it is ex- 
tremely unlikely, or, if such did occur, 
it would be so sudden as to make the 
launching and’ filling of many life-boats 
out of the question. Personally, in such 
an emergency, I would rather take my 
chances with a life-belt on a raft. The — 
La Follette bill recognizes neither of 
these life-saving devices. 

Railroads must run, steamers may. 

Our lake courses are all paralleled by 
railroads. People travel in the summer, 
for example, from Cleveland to Buffalo, 
or from Chicago to Sault Ste. Marie, 
for the luxury of a trip on the water or 
for cheaper fare. By all means make 
the trip_on water as attractive and as 
safe as youcan. Do not, by prohibitive 
demands upon the ships, deprive the peo- 
ple of their wonted and safe lake ex- 
cursions. 

The La Follette bill as regards pay- 
ment of wages at every port is worse 
than a misfit on the lakes. It provides 
that a seaman may demand wages at 
any time at any port, and must be paid 
though the trip is not completed. This 
would make every day pay-day on the 
passenger and package freight steamers 
plying the Great Lakes. After being ~ 
paid, the seaman would be free to leave 
the boat in a port where it might be 
impossible to obtain a “certificated able 
seaman.” A single “certificated able sea- 
man” could thus make it impossible for 
a ship to proceed, regardless of passen- 
gers, mail or perishable cargo. Under © 
this bill it would be impossible to retain 
a crew long enough to train them in the 
ship’s ways. Discipline would go for 
naught, and discipline means safety to 
passengers and ship. 

In conclusion, should this bill in its — 
present shape become a statute, it is 
reasonably certain that there will be no 
further passenger steamers on the lakes 
to legislate about. Some rich men will 
still own and run their private yachts. 
But the common people, of whom Lin- 
coln said, “God must have loved them 
best for he made so many more of 
them,” may hereafter broil at home or 
take their chances of an outing on the 


dusty rail. 
J. W. Watton. 
[Upson-Walton Co., Cordage Makers.] 
Cleveland, O. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


To tHE Eprttor: In two places in 
your issue of May 2 you say that John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., controls the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. He says he owns 
40 per cent or less of the stock. Who 
speaks the truth? If your paper does 
not speak the truth, it cannot prosper 
permanently. 

Exits Morris. 
[President Hastings Express Co.] 


Pullman, Chicago. 


[In his testimony before the Congressional 
Committee John D. Rockefeller, Jr., stated 
that his father’s holdings consisted of 139,- 
807 common shares, or about 40 per cent, — 
and of preferred stock 7,943, again about 
40 per cent; that on the board he himself, 
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Starr J. Murphy, and Jerome D. Greene, 
were his father’s personal representatives, 
and that J. H. McClement, and L. M 
Bowers, chairman of the board, might be 
said indirectly to represent him. There are 
eight other directors, the best known being 
Geoge J. Gould, whose holdings have been 
large. 

So far as our reading of the testimony 
went, there was no attempt on the part 
of Mr. Rockefeller to dodge responsibility 
for the policies of the management on the 
ground that the Rockefeller holdings were 
less than 50 per cent. Rather, his was a 
clear-cut declaration that in the handling 
of business propositions their habit was the 
same as that pursued in his social inves- 
tigations—viz., “select able, competent men, 
who are accustomed to dealing with such 
problems, and rely upon their findings and 
form opinions based upon those findings.” 
“Let me ask,” said the chairman, “what, 
in your opinion, is the duty of a stock- 
holder, who has a large part of the stock 
in an industrial concern?” 

Mr. R.: “To see that, insofar as his in- 
terests entitle him to a voice, that there 
are placed in office the ablest, highest mind- 
ed, most competent men to have charge of 
‘the affairs of the company that he can 
select.” . 


Chairman: “And that is as far as his 
duty goes?” 
Mr. R.: “His duty would then be, T 


should think, to keep in touch, in order 
that he might know whether those men 
were living up to all that he believed them 
to be, and if he found any indication that 
they were not, his duty would be to in- 
quire, and replace them if necessary.” 

Of the officials of the C. F. & I, Mr. 
Rockefeller said: “If I were to look this 
country over, I would not know where 
to find two men in whose judgment, in 
whose fairness, and whose humanity I 
should have greater confidence than in Mr. 
Welborn, the president of the company, 
and Mr. Bowers, the vice-president, and 
in supporting those men in the positions 
which they have held, I feel that I have 
done the very best that could be done— 
not the best I could have, but the best that 
could be done in the interests of the work~ 
ers as well as of the stockholders of the 
property.” bi 

Mr. Rockefeller offered nothing to indi- 
cate that he had considered=or acted upon 
information as to the labor policies or con- 
ditions in Colorado, other than through 
these officials; while the premises upon 
which he based his subsequent remarkable 
statement on the Colorado situation showed 
that his information through this source 
was incomplete, undependable and thor- 
oughly biased. 

Tue Survey’s editorials have not borne 
on how much either a majority stockholder 
or the holder of one share could have ac- 
complished in Colorado. In the Pullman 
Company and the Steel Corporation, for 
example, we have had striking illustrations 
of what individual stockholders, armed with 
facts, can bring about in rehabilitating the 
human side of a great industry. Nor did 
they question that the head of an organi- 
zation—whether an editorial office,-a gov- 
ernment bureau, or a commercial enter- 
prise—must depend upon and back up his 
subordinates unless they are clearly wrong. 
That in itself, however, presupposes some 
adequate method for forming judgments 
that they are right. 

The editorials pointed out how insecure 
as a basis for action on the part of a great 

stockholder was Mr. Rockefeller’s sole re- 
‘liance on the executive officers of the C. F. 
& T., as to the weight to attach to griev- 
ances charged against themselves; and how 
far short that reliance fell of the analogy 
a cited: viz., his reliance on detached in- 
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vestigators like Mr. Flexner in sizing up a 
situation in which they were not personally 
involved. 

If absentee capitalism is to persist in our 
economic life, it must work out a technique 
better than that which wrecked colonialism 
in the political life of this country a hun- 
dred and forty years ago. 

—TueE Enpiror.] 


PRIZE ALCOHOL POSTER 


To tHE Epiror: I think the outcome 
of the alcohol poster contest (See THE 
Survey for January 10, 1914) will be a 
surprise, and that it needs explanation. 
Many good posters came in. Finally I 
took the following as a nucleus: 


RECREATION IS A NECESSITY 


Shall only the saloon furnish it? 
Drunkards are products of saloons. 
Recreation centers make men. 
Put the recreation center in the 
saloon’s place. 

Make men—not drunkards! 


We wanted something quick, to be 
read by the man in the street as he pass- 
ed. The above is too long, but I boiled 
it down to 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Recreation centers making men 
In place of saloons making drunkards 


Three members of the committee pass- 
ed it but the fourth did not like it. I 
think he might have been won; however, 
I did not try because I found that we 
had gone ahead of our public. I found 
that my advertising man had no idea 
what we meant by recreation centers, 
so I changed to the expression social 
centers. I asked seven people what a 
social center was. Two said that it was 
a town; one a church; the others did 
not know. They were printers, with 
two exceptions. It was apparently no 
use putting out a big, quick poster on 
this subject yet; people had not reached 
the stage where it would carry. 


LIQUOR BILL | 
$1,750000.000 


IN THE UNITED STATES FOR ONE YEAR! 


THIS WOULD — 


|. Build Ten Hospitals in each of the 48 
States in the Union at a cost - $100,- 
000 each and endowed with $500,000 
each ". $288,000,000 
Build 4 Colleges in each State each costing 
$1,000,000, and endowed with $1,000,000 384,000,000 


3. Build a Road from New York to San 
Francisco at a cost of $10,000,000, and 


i) 


give each State $1,000,000 to build 


tributary roads.. 58,000,000 
4. Equip 10,000 Playgrounds for Childre 

at a cost of $2,000 each met 20,000,000 
5 Give each State $10,000,000 for Indus- 

trial Education in the public schools 480,000,000 


6. Place 50 Libraries in each State, each cost- 
ing $100,000 and endowed with $100,000 480,000,000 


And Leave $40,000,000 


—— FOR -—— 


MUNICIPAL RECREATION CENTRES 
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In the meantime, the South End Al- 
cohol Education Committee of the Bos- 
ton Associated Charities handed in a 
poster, telling what might be done with 
the $1,750,000,000 that we spend on 
liquor. They left $40,000,000 unspent, 
so I spent the $40,000,000 myself in 
municipal recreation centers in place of 
the saloon. The poster is reproduced 
on this page. 

This poster is to be sent to charity 
conferences. It must go into mediums 
where there is time for the purely in- 
tellectual approach, and I personally be- 
lieve for the time being that is the 
best that we can do. 

But. later, I believe we can use as 
slogans some of the many good posters 
that came in. At least, the Liquor 
Dealers’ Journal and this week’s Out- 
look both declare that the movement for 
national prohibition is coming fast, that 
in the next few years thinking men are 
going to be called upon to think it all 
over and thresh out the pros and the 
cons. If in that threshing social work- 
ers decide that on the whole prohibition 
will be a great economic saving, and 
stand with it, then they must add to 
national prohibition municipal recrea- 
tion centers in place of the saloon. 
Then such a poster as the following 
(sent in from California) will be very 
useful on a flag in a parade: 


Needed: Recreation Centers! 
It’s your fault if he’s DRUNK 
Unless YOU 
Give him a Place to be DECENT 


ELIZABETH TILTON, 


[Chairman, Alcohol Education 
Committee, Boston Associated 
Charities. | 


Cambridge, Mass. 


CONSIDER THE OTHER FELLOW 


To tHE Eprror: The invited contrib- 
utors to the discussion of Major Hig- 
ginson’s defense of the rich answered the 
usual arguments of capitalism—fostering 
invention, capital as the reward for risk, 
the superman in industry, etc. But it 
seems to me the spiritual bankruptcy of 
capitalism was not so well presented. 

As the most truly religious men have 
been driven out of the orthodox religious 
camp,’so the best and potentially most 
useful spirits of the time—the men of 
constructive social vision—can no longer 
find a field for self-expression in capi- 
talistic society. 

This fact together with the personally 
experienced injunction against intellec- 
tual freedom explains, though as Pro- 
fessor Small points out, does not excuse, 
the bitter attitude of many of THE Sur~ 
vEY’s readers toward men of wealth. 
The part of this hostility which is mere 
middle-class discontent, the disappoint- 
ment of those whose ideals are in the 
past and who have no progressive social 
philosophy, I am not concerned with. So 
I have thought it might be enlightening 
to men like Major Higginson to detail 
some of the experiences of a social 
worker which might tend to create an 
“acrid disposition.” 

Someone has said that the trouble with 
Russia is that there are not enough po- 
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sitions in the government service to go 
around among the “intellectuals.” In a 
country where one hundred political 
idealists go to the gallows each month, 
year in and year out, this explanation 
does not explain. Still there is a grain 
of truth in it. So, in this country, where 
industry and finance instead of the gov- 
«ernment, offer the largest opportunity for 
constructive work, business has discrimi- 
nated against men of ideals, and it has 
come about that success depends no more 
upon presence of ability in the young 
man than upon absence of ideals. 

Men of ideals do sometimes succeed, 
but except in rare instances they do so 
-only by keeping a firm hand on the ex- 
pression of the ideal elements in their 
personality. Now this negative qualifi- 
cation results here, as in Russia, in keep- 
ing out of the service of the nation 
much of the best constructive ability of 
the country. 

My grandfather was an English brick- 
layer and stone mason and the only 
thing that enabled my father to become 
a clergyman and myself a social work- 
er was his fortunate investment in some 
New York tenement property. 

My father’s unusually independent 
echaracter and his culture, my own up- 
bringing and education were paid for 
by the tax taken out of the meager earn- 
ings of New York’s tenement dwellers. 
Yet I can recall that in my graduating 
voration at the preparatory school I 
‘voiced the sentiment that each one’s ad- 
‘vancement depended on his own exer- 
stions, etc. I.can also recall in my Fresh- 
‘man year at college arguing long into 
‘the night with a classmate who took 
the side of the Homestead strikers. I 
certainly had no animosity toward cap- 
ital at that time. 

In my sophomore year the chance 
‘loan of a book opened my eyes to a new 
world of social values. I had to recon- 
‘struct my world, conquer it intellectually 
anew, before I could live in it, and a 
Jong and painful process it was. The 
path of ambition and advancement, 
which hitherto had extended straight 
ahead of me, become obscured. 

As I had formulated no philosophy of 
class conflict as yet, I went around but- 
ton-holing my acquaintances, thinking 
that if everyone could only be made to 
see things as I did, they would immed- 
diately line up for co-operation and order 
and the social millennium would be at 
hand. So I organized a “Socialism study 
class.” When the faculty got wind of it 
I came near being expelled from the 
university. I found that I, a perfectly 
harmless advocate of peace and justice, 
was considered more dangerous to the 
university than the worst moral degen- 
erate in the institution. 

That was my first lesson on the atti- 
tude of capital toward intellectual free- 
dom. A remark dropped by the presi- 
dent to a friend of mine connected the 
two things up beautifully and unmistak- 
ably. 

Some time later Dean gave 
me some fatherly advice in this wise: 
“Don’t be a fool. Don’t make a failure 
of your life. Look at Bolton Hall. Best 
of family and antecedents. Might have 
filled the pulpit of the richest congrega- 
tion in New York like his father. See 


what a grand failure he has made of 
his life.” 

But the “horrible example’ failed to 
horrify. I had just been reading Bolton 
Hall’s wonderful little book, Even as 
You and I, and I thought if the author 
of that book had made a failure of his 
life, I could do no better than to follow 
in his footsteps. How I despised the 
man who gave me this advice even be- 
fore his oily ways had brought him te 
the position of commanding influence in 
my alma mater which he now enjoys! 

My ideal of an academic career shat- 
tered, and realizing there was no place 
for me in the business world, I entered 
social work, not because I believed in 
its power to solve fundamental social 
problems, but because it offered an at- 
mosphere and association in which | 
could at least live and breathe. The 
first three years, most of which was 
spent in a public institution, I had ample 
opportunity for observation and study 
and some business responsibilities also 
which I by no means disliked. 

I did not have another personal en- 
counter with the money power until after 
I had resigned my civil service position 
and had become the executive secretary 
of a philanthropic organization in a New 
England city. In visiting the homes of 
the poor I found some frightful housing 
conditions. On inquiry I discovered to 
my surprise that most of these houses 
were owned by either the president of 
our association’ and his father and son- 
in-law (the latter our treasurer) or by 
the chairman of our finance committee. 

Our president was an able lawyer but 
the poor who had had experience of his 
merciless exactions mistrusted him in his 
new role of philanthropist. Presumably 
because of his interest in the cities’ pub- 
lic utilities, he had espoused the cause 
of a new charter whioh augured ill for 
the city, but unfortunately was backed 
by some very fine people. I had the te- 
merity to write a letter to the newspaper 
analyzing the proposed change. Instead 
of welcoming what he admitted was a 
very logical criticism, he flew into a 
rage. What right had I, a mere hireling, 


-to take part in the discussion. 


My own later experiences with cap- 
italist-philanthropists, and those of many 
other social workers, would, if related, 
only duplicate the above. But one type 
new to me I did come across—the rising 
young man or aspiring woman who 
sought philanthropic connections in or- 
der to ruthlessly capitalize the poverty 
of the poor and the suffering of the sick. 
Of course I had experiences with gen- 
uinely kind-hearted rich people, but these 
are not to the point in this communica- 
tion. 

The other day a social worker refused 
an attractive position offered by a big 
insurance company. A socialist literary 
friend of mine, eking out a miserable 
existence with hack work, refused in one 
year two $4,000 positions in capitalist- 
controlled universities. There are thou- 
sands of others whose socially valuable 
abilities have been penned up and yet 
who have not “bended the knee to Baal.” 
Ts it not clear why capitalists as a class 
can never have the respect of these men? 


CHRISTOPHER Easton. 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 
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‘*‘BEAUTY FOR ASHES”’ 


To tHE Epiror: In her article in 
Tue Survey for March 7 Mrs. Bacon 
refers to work in a laundry in Evans- 
ville. Since it illustrates the “dawn of 
a .better day,” further news he 
it may be worth while. 


The year’s work in this plant seems 
to me significant as an instance of three 
things: first, co-operation between an 
employer and an organization existing 
to afford girls more abundant life; sec- 
ond, recreational opportunities afforded 
at the plant; third, the resultant spirit 
of helpfulness and good-will among the 
employes. 

When Roberta L. Stahr, the efficient 
secretary_of the Y. W. C. A. in Evans- 
ville, suggested the White Swan Laun- 
dry as a good field for industrial work, 
the only stipulation made by the man- 
agement in negotiations with them was 
that we should not organize a labor 
union. As soon as they became familiar 
with the methods and purpose of the 
Y. W. C. A., their co-operation was so 
complete that, at the end of the year, 
the manager stated that he considered 
that organization a distinct asset in the 
business. 

One of their problems through the 
summer months had been the propensity 
of the girls to loiter on the streets dur- 
ing the noon hour. Instead of posting 
impotent signs to prevent this, the man- 
agement beautified the adjoining lot, 
erected a pergola, set out gardens, and 
added the cheerful touch of sunflowers 
along the fence. The alluring benches 
and swings in this attractive spot were 
infinitely more effective in solving the 
problem than hundreds of prohibitive 
posters. 

On hot summer evenings this space 
became a veritable fairyland, lighted 
with Japanese lanterns and made fes- 
tive with cherry-blossom bowers. Here 
the girls had several successful parties 
where the men helped in true brotherly 
style. At these the good times of the 
men and their wives, with their children 
playing about, were eclipsed only by the 
enjoyment of the younger enna 
for each girl had brought her “be 


and each’ man his “girth? nat 
attraction had the public dance or 
the crowded river excursion when 


they were having a party of their own 
in their very own yard! What these 
affairs meant in their lives was aptly 
expressed by one girl who said, “I've 
had tonight the most enjoyablest time 
of my life!” 

All the material things, however— 
the dining-room, the library which has 
been installed as a branch of the Pub- 
lic Library, the piano which adds to 
the attractiveness of the noon-meetings 
—all these would lose their significance 
were it not for the resultant spirit of 
good will and kindly fellowship with 
which the atmosphere seems charged. 
One day when I commented upon the 
fine character of the girls a forelady 
replied: “We aim to take only good 
girls; but if we find that one is not all 
that she ought to be, we all try to help 
her come up to the White Swan stand- 
ard.” 
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So characteristic was this of the 
spirit of helpfulness throughout the en- 
tire plant that I sometimes find myself 
praying, “Thy Kingdom come, in every 
establishment even as it is coming at 
the White Swan Laundry in Evansville.” 

VERA CAMPBELL. 


South Bend, Ind. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


To tHe Epitor: I am an admirer and 
a constant reader of your excellent pa- 
per, and am in full sympathy with most 
of the ideas therein expressed. But it 
seems to me that you, or at least some 
of your correspondents, are afflicted 
with the bacillus of unreasonableness 
which attacks so many reformers. 

An extreme instance of what might 
be called the mania philanthropica ap- 
pears in a letter from your correspond- 
ent John Collier, to which you give 
prominence on page 88 of your issue 
of April 25. He says, speaking of the 
execution of the four gunmen, that “the 
chief actor in this horror of the gunmen 
is society which produced the gunmen 
and which now expiates its own crime,” 
etc. 

So it seems that society, and not the 
four gunmen, is responsible for the 
death of Rosenthal. Society in these 
United States consists of Mr. Collier, 
yourself, myself, and about a hundred 
million others. Therefore, we ought to 
go to the electric chair for participation 
in that crime. Mr. Collier may go there 
if he wishes; I respectfully decline. On 
second thoughts, it occurs to me that 
the four gunmen were also part of so- 
ciety and therefore were guilty, on Mr. 
Collier’s own theory, of the one-hun- 
dred millionth part of ithe crime of 
Rosenthal’s murder, and were therefore 
rightly executed after all. 

The theory upon which is based all 
such slush and gush as is contained in 
Mr. Collier’s letter is that life is the 
most valuable thing in the world. If 
that statement is true, then all the 
heroes and martyrs from the beginning 
of the world were simply fools. 

In fact, there are many things more 
valuable than life. When war threatens, 
and the country is in danger, we call 
upon the best and bravest in the land 
to come forward and face death in the 
battle field, and if they do not come vol- 
untarily, we compel them to come by 
conscription.. It is the duty of every 
‘man to give his life when his country 
demands the sacrifice, and that duty is 
as incumbent upon the criminal classes 
as on honest men. Now in what way 
could the four gunmen have given their 
lives to the greater advantage of the 
country than in the electric chair? 

Mr. Collier also speaks of punishment 
being revenge. From whence he gets 
that theory of the reason of judicial 
punishment of crime—at least in our 
davs, I do not know. I never heard it 
before, except to be repudiated. 

_ Crime is punished for the protection 
of society. The death penalty is inflict- 
ed, not only for the removal of those 

ho are a menace to society, but, mainly, 
aS a warning and deterrent to others. 
Tf sentence were always executed speed- 
ly, and if it invariably followed the 


commission of crime, crime would be- 
come nearly extinct. Can anyone doubt 
that New York is a much safer place 
to live in since the execution of the four 
gunmen? 

All honor to Governor Glynn that 
he had back-bone enough to resist the 
appeals for sympathy and _ mercy. 
Would that we had more such public 
men ! 

A. EB. Rose. 

Geneva, N. Y. 


_To THE Epitor: Such polemic discus- 
sion as Mr. Rose invites, nearly always 
brings not light but confusion. My let- 
ter on the gunmen was carefully framed 
and must speak for itself. But as Mr. 
Rose is a voice from the tomb, and as 
a good many people must think as he 
does, otherwise capital punishment would 
be done away with in New York state, 
a few more words are in order. 

Let us be perfectly clear. Capital 
punishment is today maintained not as 
a deterrent but as a revenge. It is more 
a revenge and less a deterrent than 
it was in England when they hung 
corpses by the roadside. With this 
statement every historian of capital pun- 
ishment implicitly agrees. In primitive 
days capital punishment was probably 
necessary, but the immediate psychologi- 
cal motive back of primitive capital pun- 
ishment was cruelty, rage and revenge, 
emotions which are not dead in America 
in 1914, 

Sumner briefly states: “Extreme pen- 
alties are [in ancient society] first de- 
vised to satisfy public temper.” He fur- 
ther shows elaborately that torture, 
witch-burning and wholesale capital 
punishment were not devised by states- 
manship in the middle ages, or by the 
church, but were literally forced on the 
ruling powers by the emotional demands 
of the mass-mind. But medieval rulers 
did elaborate, and acted consistently on 
a theory of deterrent capital punishment, 
and the motives of revenge and of util- 
ity, acting together, resulted in 72,000 
hangings in the reign of Henry VIII 
in England. 

William the Conqueror appears to 
have been the first Englishman who at- 
tempted a revision of the forms of capi- 
tal punishment on the deterrent rather 
than the revenge theory; he prohibited 
death by hanging and substituted death 
by slow mutilation. His successors were 
consistent, as our modern legislatures 
are not, and for several hundred years 
in England capital punishment was 
meted out for anything more serious 


than a theft of twenty-four cents. De- 
terrent jurisprudence ran a_ similar 
course on the continent of Europe. “At 


the end of the eighteenth century the 
criminal law of all Europe was ferocious 
in its administration of capital punish- 
ment for almost all forms of grave 
crime. And yet,’ adds Craies, the Eng- 
ish chronicler, “owing to poverty, social 
conditions, and the inefficiency of the po- 
lice, such crimes were far more numer- 
ous than they now are!” 

Primitive capital punishment was lim- 
ited in its application; only on him who 
violated the tribal taboo was the primi- 
tive blood-lust and rage allowed to ex- 


pend itself. Our modérn states, quail- 
ing from that consistent application of 
the deterrent theory which was pursued 
by the later middle ages, have gone back 
to the primitive, and have statutorily en- 
acted a limited number of taboos, prin- 
cipally the murder-taboo, and with every 
electrocution, fanned out of its slumber- 
ing night by the daily press, the primitive 
emotion arouses again. 

Now, this statement of elementary his-- 
tory brings us to Mr. Rose’s crucial mis- 
understanding, though I admit that the 
opponents of capital punishment have 
given an excuse for the misunderstand- 
ing through the fact that their argu- 
ments have been largely from the stand- 
point of the criminal who is done to 
death, not of the society which is de- 
educated and demoralized by the spec- 
tacle of capital punishment. 

Mr. Rose says: “The théory upon. 
which is based all such slush and gush 
: is that life is the most valuable 
thing in the world.” I, for example, 
believe in a quite extensive application 
of euthanasia; I believe in the neo-Mal- 
thusian propaganda; I am concerned 
about the deaths from industrial acci- 
dents, from dark tenements, the death 
of several hundred children each year, 
crushed by vehicles while trying to play 
on the streets of New York, where, in- 
cidentally, they are forced to become 
criminals. I am not concerned about 
the death of gunmen in Sing Sing. But 
who, save one socially dead, could have 
failed to be aware of the morbid horror 
and—yes—the vaguely acknowledged ex- 
ultation in horror, which was spread 
through New York city during the week 
of the gunmen’s last struggle and their 
elaborately depicted death in the chair? 
And who, except one dead to modern 
psychological knowledge, can doubt that 
such an event means a waste of the re- 
sults of civilization itself, beside which 
any number of mere physical deaths is 
of trifling importance? 

The death penalty must end. 

Joun CorLtrier. 
[People’s Institute] 
New York City. 


EXPERIENCE IN A SCHOOL FIRE 


To tHe Epiror: As a member of the 
Anti-tuberculosis League of the Oranges 
I was superintending exhibits held in 
the auditoriums of the public schools. 
On February 27, 1913, we had an ex- 
hibit for West Orange, N. J., in the 
auditorium of what was practically the 
fourth story of the high school, a brick 
building. At 8 p. m., on account of rain, 
only about thirty persons were present. 

On entering I noticed smoke and was 
told that the janitor was burning rub- 
bish in the furnace. Almost immediately 
the fire gong rang. We all started for 
the stairs at the left of the stage as 
those on the right had been cut off 
by locked gates. At the bottom of the 
stairs, between the third and fourth 
stories, I turned back to see if the room 
had been emptied. 

When I again descended the lights 
were out and I became separated from 
the crowd. There were no fire-escapes, 
the stairs were impossible because of 
smoke, and so to save my life I was 
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obliged to jump from a window twenty- 
five feet above the ground. I shall 
feel some effects from the injury I re- 
ceived all my life. 

Investigation showed that the build- 
ing was structurally a fire trap. A num- 
ber of the beams inside were wood, 
most of ceilings and walls were sheath- 
ed with varnished pine and the floors 
were wood oiled. Stairs had slate treads 
and risers built into brick walls and a 
small flight of wooden steps led from 
the first to the second story. At each 
story the stair shafts opened directly 
into the halls. When the auditorium 
was in use gates were put across the 
halls to keep people from straying into 
the building. 

The cause of the fire was probably 
spontaneous combustion from oily rags 
in the manual training room in the base- 
ment. From there it spread into the 
woodwork of the first story hall and 
then to the wooden partitions in the 
second story before it broke out, cutting 
off the stairways. 

Three persons besides myself were in- 
jyured. The remainder escaped by means 
of ladders from the second story. Only 
the soaking rain'saved a good portion 
of the town from being burned. 

The Oranges were the gainers by 
the fire because subsequent investigation 
showed that most of the schoolhouses 
were deficient in fire protection. As- 
sembly rooms were closed that had been 
hitherto open to the public. A stand- 
ard of construction was established far 
ahead of that required by the school 
building code of 1912 which is not re- 
troactive, and West Orange will have 
a new high school with an auditorium 
on the ground floor of what is practic- 
ally a separate building. Many of the 
other school buildings have been over- 
hauled and defective fire conditions rem- 
edied. 

The Oranges stand today in a posi- 
tion that without the fire it would have 
taken them years to achieve. 

Every week school houses are being 
burned because of faulty construction 
-and inadequate fire protection. Mean- 
while we are urging their use as social 
centers! Does it not call for every ef- 
fort on our part to make our schools 
safer places for the general public as 
well as for the children? Can we not 
have some discussion on this topic with 
a view to stirring up sentiment for legis- 
lation that will make it obligatory to 
have all assembly rooms on the ground 
floors and all school buildings properly 
protected against fire? 

Mary Eastwoop KNEeEVELS. 

West Orange, N. J. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATES* 


To tHE Epiror: ‘One of the most no- 
table things at the National Conference 
of Charities this year was the continual 
reference to the need of more and better 
institutional care of the feeble-minded. 
It seems certain that, within the next 
ten years, most of the existing institu- 
tions will be much extended, and that 
there will be created ten, twenty, or 
thirty new state schools, colonies, etc., 
and possibly many city and county insti- 
tutions as well. These will require su- 


perintendents, assistants, stewards, teach- 
ers, head farmers, engineers and many 
other officers. For the best success all 
these must have had experience in deal- 
ing with the feeble-minded. At any rate 
those who have had such experience will 
surely have the preference. 

In one state, wherein the system of 
county industrial colonies for the trained 
imbeciles has been begun, development 
is halted because of the impossibility of 
finding trained and experienced men and 
women for the responsible positions to 
be created. 

There is only one way to get the 
knowledge of the feeble-minded charac- 
ter needed, and that is by actual work 
among them. The place to begin is at 
the bottom of the ladder, by working as 
an attendant in personal care of the chil- 
dren in a state or private institution. 

The position of attendant involves 
much hard, confining and disagreeable 
work. But it is no harder nor less 
agreeable than that of a nurse in the 
early part of her training. Any bright, 
well-educated young man or woman, 
with the proper personality, who has had 
the benefit of one of the schools of 
philanthropy, can easily get a position 
as attendant, and if he, or she, has good 
health, industry, good nature, tact, and 
a little patience, can be sure of promo- 
tion and of a satisfactory position in a 
very few years. 

Few of those now working as attend- 
ants have had the education necessary 
for the responsible positions. Many of 
them are little better than “hospital 
rounders.” They move from institution 
to institution, secure of finding a job at 
a few days’ notice in any of the states. 
Mostly they are looking for soft jobs. 

The opportunities in this field for good 
and useful work leading to honorable 
and fairly well-paid positions, are, in 
the writer’s opinion, unexcelled in social 
work, 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON, 

Vineland, N. J. 


Church and Community 
[Continued from page 343.) 


All of the recommendations concern- 
ing prison reform, which embody the 
most modern and advanced ideas in 
dealing with criminals, were severally 
adopted, and then the entire matter was 
recommitted to an enlarged committee 
to report to the next assembly. 

A memorial cottage for tubercular 
patients to be established at Albuquer- 
que, N. M., was again commended to 
the generosity of the church. The as- 
sembly refused to pass on the matter of 
vivisection; and refused to soften its 
accustomed disapproval of all Sunday 
amusements and sports by the introduc- 
tion of the adjective “commercialized.” 

Hearty endorsement was given to all 
of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Temperance. The body de- 
clared against the cigarette, in favor of 
all anti-liquor legislation, with Secre- 
tary Daniels in his insistence on a “dry” 
navy, and as insisting “that any member 
of the church should resign from any 
club licensed to sell liquors.” 

Again, as in 1910, the assembly de- 
clared itself on Christian faith and 


social service. This year the same 
report was approved by the Assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Church South, the 
United Presbyterian Church and the As- 
sociate Reformed Synod. The report 
contains six statements of belief whose 
general tone appears in the following: 
“Inasmuch as all evils, social and in-~ 
dividual, have their source in human sin 
and selfishness, they can be remedied 
only by the divinely appointed plan for 
salvation from sin and through the di- 
vinely given motive which is the love 
begotten in our hearts through God’s 
great love for us in the gift of his Son.” 
With regard to all forms of social im- 
purity the Committee on the 


a 


White « 


Slave Traffic (this name was acknowledg- | 
ed to be a misnomer) reported, advising ~ 


that~the “pulpit fearlessly and consis-' 


tently oppose all forms of prenatal sin, 
and enter upon the systematic training 
of the youth in sexual and social purity. 

“The church should organize counter 
attractions calculated to offset the in- 
fluence of the dance hall and other 
places of questionable amusement. 
of each year’s program should include 


. 


———EE 


Part™ 


— 


thorough and frank conferences with the — 
fathers and mothers, meeting separate- 
ly, concerning social vice and the need 


of incessant watchfulness.” 


These and — 


other similar resolutions were adopted — 


by the assembly. 


This assembly gave much more time _ 
to the consideration of social questions — 
than was devoted to the subject last 


year at Atlanta, and if one might ven- 
ture a comparison, showed itself much 


more sympathetic toward advanced posi-— 


tions, notably in the matter of the social 
service work of the Home Board. Hav- 
ing had a year to consider these matters 


and to select their commissioners ex-— 


pressly with a view to declaring their 


mind, the presbyteries showed them-— 
selves as a whole heartily with Dr. 
Thompson and all of his associates in 
their progressive policies. 

When J. Ross Stevenson declared that 
“Dr. Thompson had served the church 


of God as it is given few men to serve 


her,” the assembly leaped to its feet 


a 
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and cheered with waving handerchiefs. 


This was not merely a personal tribute 


to the secretary, but to all of his policies. 


Photo Publicity 


SLIDES and 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ON 


Social Subjects 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N.Y. 


-HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


| China and Glass. " 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane St., New York 


Ready to Wear Garments. 
BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSE, 

For Men, Women and Children—Wholesale 
676 Broadway, New York City 


Dry Goods. 
FREDERICK T.OFSER & CO., 
484 FuLTon Street, Brooktyn, N. 


| Newspaper Clippings. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 
110-112 West 26th Street, New York 


| iiteass Furnishing Goods. 
c. H. & EB. 8S. GOLDBERG, 
West Broadway and Hudson Street, 
New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Ali Hospital Supplies. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 William St. New York 
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Classified Advertisements | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, successful worker, good 
linguist, great executive ability, good lec- 
turer, seeks connection. Address 1271, Sur- 
VEY. 


ENGLISHWOMAN of executive ability 
and business training, many years in Amer- 
ica, speaking several languages, holding po- 
sition of Welfare and Employment Secre- 
tary with prominent organization, will be 
disengaged shortly. Address 1272, Survey. 


SUMMER position as nursemaid wanted 
by a high school senior, earning money for 
college. Experienced, and good references. 
Address 1275, Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Jewish Social Worker, 
graduate School of Philanthropy, six years 
in charge of Western Settlement, desires to 
make a change. Address 1277, Survey. 


TRAINED Social Worker, graduate 
School of Philanthropy, executive ability, 
twelve years’ experience in neighborhood 
work and charge of settlements, desires a 
position in a Penal Institution. Address 
1278, SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


A JEWISH Educational Alliance located 
in a large Eastern City is looking for a 
head worker; either man or woman, or man 
and wife. Splendid opportunities for the 
proper person. Address 1279, Survey. 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XxXXI 


__ The index for Volume XXXI (October I, 
1913 to March 31, 1914) is ready for mail- 
ing. It is regularly mailed to libraries only. 
‘Copies will be sent to other subscribers on 
request. 
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GREENWICH 
SAVINGS BANK 


(INCORPORATED 1833) 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., NewYork. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING June 30, 1914. 
On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors | 


entitled to interest under the by-laws, at the 
rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum, on so much of every account as 
shall not exceed $1,000; and at the rate of 


THREE and ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


per annum on so much of every account as | 
shall exceed $1,000 payable on and after July | 
20, 1914. 

DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE | 
JULY 10 WILL DRAW INTEREST 
FROM JULY 1, 1914. | 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
| _ CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., | 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, _f Seetetaries. 


The 
Bank for Savings 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
280 Fourth Avenue 
June 10, 1914. 


190th Semi-Annual Dividend 


The Board of Trustees has de- 
clared an interest dividend for the 
Six Months ending June 30, 1914, 


at the rate of 


Three and one-half per cent 


per annum on all sums of $5.00 and 
upward entitled thereto, and Pay- 
able on and after July 20th, 1914. 
The Dividend will be credited to de- 
positors as principal July Ist, 1914. 
Deposits made on or before July 
10th, 1914, will draw interest from 
July Ist, 1914. 


WALTER TRIMBLE, President 
| LEWIS B. GAWTRY, Secretary 
| JAMES KNOWLES, Comptroller 


e 

Are You Going to Boston? 

Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE a delight 
ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address MISS CASTINE C, 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 

THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


GO TO 


BERMUDA 


Temperature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 


Twin Screw S.S.““BERMUDIAN” 


10518 tons displacement 
Cabins de luxe with private bath. Orchestra. 
Electric Fans, wireless telegraph. 
FASTEST, NEWEST AND ONLY STEAMER 
LANDING PASSENGERS AND BAGGAGE 
AT THE DOCK IN BERMUDA WITHOUT 
TRANSFER BY TENDER. 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


7” QUEBEC 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. 
agnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 

Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far famed 
Saguenay River. S.S. ““Trinidad’’ from New York, 
July 4th and 18th, August Ist and 15th. From Quebec 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 

A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 

Gen’! Agents, Quebec S. S, Co., Ltd. 

29 Broadway, New York 

THOS. COOK & SON; 245 Broadway 

264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 

or Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 

Or Any Ticket Agent 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
S. S. NORTH LAND 


Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 

To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

Season from June 1/7 to first week in September 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Che New York 
Schoni of Philanthropy 


UNITEO CHARITIES BUILCING 
105 EAST 220 ST. 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Dinecton 


aug 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced public opinion. 
In six large 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with photographs, drawings, maps, 
charts and tables; fully indexed; decorative covers 


OE WOMEN AND THE TRADES 
$ By Elizabeth B. Butler. The first survey of 
st EEL W O R K FE R ¢S the women-employi ing trades in an American 
: city. Deals with 22, 2,000 women on 400 payrolls, 
Price $1.50. By mail $1.2 


WORK—ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW 
By Crystal Eastman. The causes and the re- 
sults—social, legal, 
cidents and 500 injury cases. 
mail $1.72. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households of a Mill Town 
By Margaret F. Byington. - This volume, per- 
haps more than the others, tells in human 
values the story of life and labor which the 
Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Price $1.50, By 
mail $1.70 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A, Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 
day week, the twelve-hour day, the speeding up, 
the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
among 70,000 men. Price $1.50. By mail $1.73. 


industrial—of 500 fatal ac- 
Price $1.50. By 


Two Volumes in Preparation 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 
By Robert A. Woods, John R. Commons. 
ence Kelley, Peter Roberts and others. 
$2.50. By mail $2.75. 


PITTSBURGH: The Gist of The Survey 
By Paul U, Kellogg, Director‘of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, Editor Tum Survny, 


Flor- 
Price 


cRUSSeLt AGB POUNDATION Fueuiear 


CORRECTION AND PREVENTION 


Four volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress. Edited by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 


PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW k 
Part I, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical a#@ biographical form, 
by the men whose lives have been closely linked with it. “Part II, Criminal Aa by 
Hugene Smith. Price $2.50. By mail $2.66. Criminal Law separately, $1; $1.1 


PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS 
A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American criminal 
law is enforced. Price $2.50. By mail $2.70, 


PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS 
By Charles R. Henderson, The fruit of the author’s long study of the subject as pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago. Price $2.50. By mail $2.68, 


PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN 
By Hastings H. Hart LL.D., assisted by a score of associates in child-helping work. 
Price $2.50, By mail $2,70. 
The Set of four volumes. postpaid. $10 
Profusely illustrated with portraits, photographs, plans, etc, 


SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY 
By Charles J. O’Connor and others. The 
story of the relief and _ rehabilitation 
under the Red Cross following the earth- 
quake and fire. Price postpaid $3.50, 


STANDARDS OF LIVING Among Work- 
ingmen’s Families in New York City 
By Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. A  de- 
tailed study of the economic status of 
non-dependent workingmen’s families, 
based. on family budgets. Price post- 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS 
By Ida M. Cannon, R.N. A study of the 
youngest handmaiden of medical science, 
by the headworker of the social service } 
department of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. Price postpaid $1.50. 


CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND 
By James Ford, Ph.D. Includes_ co- 
operative associations of workingmen, 
and the grange and general co-operation | 
among farmers, Price postpaid $1.50, 


aid $2. 
HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS ceeiea 
By. Robert A. Woods and Albert J. WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 
Kennedy, of South End House, Boston. EUROPE 
A directory of social settlements—their By Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, 
organization, work, publications. Price A comprehensive report on European ex- 
pestpaid $1.50. perience. Price $2.50. By mail $2.70. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
By Josephine Goldmark. . The scientific 
basis of the growing movement for re- 
ducing the hours, the speed and the 
sor of factory work. Price postpaid 
SALESWOMEN IN MERCANTILE 
STORES 
By Elizabeth B. Butler. Hours, wages, 
night work, overtime, fines, cost of liy- 
ing among the women clerks of Balti- 
more. Price postpaid $1. 


WOMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING TRADE 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MAKERS 
By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the 
work and wages, the homes and lives of 
snare, women, Price postpaid $1.50 
each, 


CHILDREN— SCHOOLS 


THE DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE 
HOME 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D, 
and Wdith Abbott, Ph.D, A study of 
children in the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
Price postpaid $2. 


LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph.D. <A study of 
retardation and elimination in_ city 
school systems. .Price postpaid $1.50. 


AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Every sort 
and condition of school garden—how to 
plant, cultivate and ‘‘teach” them, Price 
postpaid $1.25. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS > 
By Luther H. Gulick, M.D., and Leonard 
P. Ayres, Ph.D. A new and rewritten 
edition of the standard American work, 
Price postpaid $1.50. 
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Open the School House ! 


WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
By Clarence A. Perry. A practical hand- 
book, based on the experience of many 
cities. Illustrated. Price postpaid $1.25, 


HOUSING REFORM 
By Lawrence Veiller. A handbook for 
use in American cities of all sizes, Price 
postpaid $1.25, 

THE ALMSHOUSE 
By Alexander Johnson. The construc- 
tion, Management and social significance 
of the almshouse. Price postpaid $1.25. 


ONE THOUSAND 
HOMELESS MEN 
By Alice Willard Solen- 
berger. Price postpaid 
$1.25, 


CIVIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR GREATER NEW 
YORK 


Edited by James Bron- 
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Making hay, making men.’’—From Correction and Prevention. 1.50. Mat ep a | 
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